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MARQUETTE MEMORIALS 


When the great American historian Bancroft said of Mar- 
quette, “the people of the West will build his monument,” he 
never dreamed of the vast scale on which his prophecy would 
be fulfilled. The states of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Illinois have 
contributed most toward the realization of this prophecy. This 
great movement toward immortalizing the name of Marquette 
began in 1877, when the body of Marquette was found in Pointe 
St. Ignace, just two hundred years after the precious remains 
were carried there by the Indians. It was this apparently acci- 
dental discovery that led to careful investigations, which re- 
sulted in a revival of affectionate interest in the great mission- 
ary and discoverer. Since that time Catholic and non-Catholic 
have lavished great honors upon the humble missionary and 
intrepid explorer. If we but trace the history of Marquette 
memorials, we shall realize how appreciation for the noble spirit 
and splendid achievement of this dauntless missionary has grown 
and spread throughout our country.* 

The first memorial erected to Marquette was a simple stone 
monument surmounted by a cross to mark his final resting place.* 


* Grateful acknowledgement is due to the Rev. Gilbert J. Garraghan, 
S.J., managing editor of MID-AMERICA, for valuable suggestions in the 
preparation of this article; to the Reverend Joseph Reiner, S. J., Dean of 
Loyola University, Chicago, Ill.; to the Reverend Louis Puhl, 8. J., also of 
Loyola University; to the Reverend J. A. Garrity, S.J., Principal of Cam- 
pion High School, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin; to the Reverend M. M. 
Hoffman of Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa; to Sister Mary Magdelene, 
Superintendent of St. John’s School of Nursing, Springfield, Il. 

Further acknowledgments are due to Mr. Edward P. Brernan of 
Chicago; Mr. E. J. Doyle of Chicago; Mr. G. J. Buck, President of the 
Ludington Chamber of Commerce; Mr. E. A. Miller, Assistant Cashier of 
the Ludington State Bank; Mrs. E. N. Heysett, Regent of the Ludington 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution; Mr. Henry L. 
Francis, Assistant to the Directors of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., and Mr. H. H. Niemeyer, Mayor of Portage, Wisconsin. 


1 Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, 21:464. 
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It may be seen today at Pointe St. Ignace and the Latin inscrip- 
tion upon it reads in translation: 
IN MEMORY OF 
FATHER JACQUES MARQUETTE, 8S. J. 
WHO DIED MAY 18, 1675, AGED 38 YEARS 
AND WAS BURIED IN THIS GRAVE A.D. 1677. 
REQUIESCAT IN PACE 
THIS STONE WAS ERECTED BY THE INHABITANTS 
OF THE TOWN OF ST. IGNACE 
A. D. 1882 


The Historical Bulletin (St. Louis University) of March, 
1929, set before its readers the following inscription, which ap- 
parently one time marked the grave of Marquette at St. Ignace, 
Michigan. It is signed “Dablon, 15 Nov. 1679,” and was pre- 
sumably composed by that Jesuit Father, who was Marquette’s 
superior. This inscription was published for the first time in 
the issue named of the Historical Bulletin, having been shortly 
before brought to light in a manuscript collection in Europe. 
The text has its significance for students of Marquette’s life as 
showing that it was his personal virtue and missionary zeal and 
not his geographical discoveries which chiefly impressed his 


contemporaries. The English translation (the original is in 
Latin) reads: 


“HERE AWAITS A BLESSED RESURRECTION THE 
BODY OF FATHER JAMES MARQUETTE, WHO, 
AFTER IMITATING THE MIGHTY XAVIER IN LIFE, 
IMITATED HIM ALSO IN DEATH, WHICH HE MET 
MOST HOLILY IN THE DEPTH OF THE FORESTS, 
SPENT WITH MEASURELESS LABORS, AND BE- 
REFT OF EVERY HUMAN AID, AS HE HAD AR- 
DENTLY WISHED.” 


In 1884 Bela Hubbard, a wealthy and patriotic citizen of 
Detroit, had a statue of Marquette placed in a suitable niche in 
the facade of the City Hall, Detroit, Michigan.’ 

Through the untiring efforts of Col. John L. Mitchell of Mil- 
waukee a joint resolution was passed by Congress May 18, 1892, 
giving Marquette a place among the American statesmen in the 
Hall of Fame, in Washington, D. C., as Wisconsin’s tribute to 
one of its illustrious sons.’ There was some delay in the accept- 
ance of the statue but “today the marble figure of Father Mar- 


quette, in his cassock and cloak with his beads and his crucifix 
er | a 


2 Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, 21:464. 
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in his belt, stands beneath the great dome, by far the most 
artistic in its conception and execution of all the group of 
notables of the nation.’* The inscription on the base reads: 


WISCONSIN’S TRIBUTE 
JAMES MARQUETTE, S&S. J. 

WHO WITH LOUIS JOLIET 
DISCOVERED THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
AT PRAIRIE du CHIEN, WISCONSIN 
JUNE 17, 1673 


The first monument erected to Marquette in the state of 
Illinois was at Summit, in 1895. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Edward P. Brennan of Chicago, the following record of the in- 
scription on the original tablet, placed on the mound of boulders, 
was obtained: 


FATHER MARQUETTE 
LANDED HERE 1675 

On March 31, 1675, Father Marquette was flooded 
out from his winter quarters at Robey Street, Chicago, 
and the next day camped at this point which is located 
by a comparison of his Journal with the original engi- 
neers’ levels and surveys of the country. 

This monument constructed of boulders brought by 
the glaciers from the Lake Superior regions and deposited 
in this valley, having traversed the route followed later 
by Marquette. 

ERECTED BY 

CHICAGO AND ALTON RAILROAD, 
AUGUST, 1895 

SUMMIT, COOK COUNTY, ILLINOIS 


This tablet, however, had been stolen. A Mr. Sommerville 
replaced it by a new one, but at that time he was unable to find 
a record of the original inscription. Therefore, the inscription 
on the present tablet reads: 


FATHER MARQUETTE 
LANDED HERE 1675 
This monument is constructed of boulders brought 
by the glaciers from Lake Superior region and deposited 
in this valley, having traversed the route later followed 
by the earlier French explorers, La Salle, Joliet and 
Marquette. 


8 Congressional Records, 52 Congress, 1st Session. 
on = Thomas J. Campbell, Pioneer Priests of North America, 1642-1710, 
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ERECTED BY 

CHICAGO AND ALTON RAILROAD 
AUGUST, 1895 

SUMMIT, COOK COUNTY, ILLINOIS 


When the state of Wisconsin placed the marble statue of 
Father Marquette in the rotunda of the Capitol, Mr. A. E. Ar- 
chambeau of Marquette, Michigan, suggested that it would be 
fitting to have a bronze replica made for that city. Through 
the efforts of Peter White a statue of the great missionary was 
unveiled in the city square, July 15, 1895,° with appropriate 
ceremonies, Hon. Don M. Dickson making the principal speech. 

The place where Marquette and Joliet crossed the Wisconsin 
Portage, at the present site of the city of Portage,* on their 
triumphal discovery of the “Father of Waters” was appropriate- 
ly marked in 1905 by a stone monument bearing the inscription: 


THIS TABLET MARKS THE 
PLACE NEAR WHICH 
JACQUES MARQUETTE 
AND 
LOUIS JOLIET 
ENTERED THE WISCONSIN RIVER 
JUNE 14, 1678 





ERECTED BY 
WAU-BUN CHAPTER D. A. R. 1905 


The year 1905 saw the erection of another memorial, this one 
being on Perrin’s Ledge, two miles north of Kampville, Calhoun 
County, Illinois.‘ The dedication reads: 


TO 
MARQUETTE, JOLIET 
AND THEIR FIVE COMPANIONS 
DISCOVERERS OF THE ILLINOIS 
1673 


Mackinac Island honored its great missionary by dedicating 
on September 1, 1909, a Marquette statue in his honor. The 
statue, which is a copy of the heroic-sized statue in Statuary 
Hall, is in the center of Marquette Park, at the foot of Fort 
Mackinac.* 


5 Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, 30:621. 

*Louise P. Kellogg, Early Narratives of the Northwest, 1634-1699, 
p. 235. 
7 Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, 20:256. 
8 Edwin O. Wood, Historic Mackinac, 1:39. 
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The following year another stately Marquette statue, sur- 
mounting a great Corinthian column, was dedicated on the 
campus of St. Mary’s Academy, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. 
The base of the monument has the following inscription: 


REV. JAMES MARQUETTE, &. J. 
WHO DISCOVERED THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
AT 
PRAIRIE du CHIEN, WISCONSIN 
JUNE 17, 1673 





THIS MONUMENT WAS ERECTED 
WITH 
THE SOLICITED CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF GENEROUS CITIZENS 
BY 
THE BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIATIONS 
OF PRAIRIE du CHIEN, WISCONSIN 
A. D. 1910 


In 1921 a boulder, a granite rock standing about five feet 
high, was placed on the bank overlooking Pére Marquette lake 
in Buttersville, Michigan, to commemorate the landing and death 


of Pére Marquette. The inscription on the bronze plate is:* 


THIS BOULDER 
MARKS THE TRADITIONAL LOCATION 
OF THE DEATH OF PERE MARQUETTE 
REVERED AND LOVED BY THE REDMEN 
JAMES MARQUETTE, §. J. 
NOTED FRENCH MISSIONARY AND 
EXPLORER 
THE FIRST WHITE MAN TO REACH 
THESE SHORES 
1637-1675 
TRIBUTE OF LUDINGTON CHAPTER 
DAUGHTERS OF AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
1921 


A few years after the erection of this memorial, the history 
department of Marquette University made an exhaustive survey 
of Father Marquette’s life, explorations and death, and as a re- 
sult determined the exact spot of Father Marquette’s death at 
about a mile away from the traditional place marked by the 
boulder. The University raised money for the erection of a new 


* Ludington Daily News, August 26, 1921 
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memorial, but has not as yet succeeded in obtaining title to the 
ground where the memorial is to be placed. Nevertheless, a 
letter from the President of the Chamber of Commerce of Lud- 
ington, Michigan, states that the Ludington Exchange club had 
the new site surveyed and mapped and is co-operating to make 
it possible for the university to obtain a free title to the site. 
It is hoped this may be accomplished within a few months, so 
that the memorial may be erected this year. 

Throughout the United States the honor in which Marquette 
is held is evidenced by the increasing number of memorials 
erected to his name. The expression of the people’s reverence 
for this historic figure is rapidly assuming the proportions of a 
real “Marquette Movement.” Since 1925 the state of Illinois 
alone erected six Marquette memorials, five of which are in 
Chicago. 

On December 5, 1925, there was unveiled on the north end 
of the Michigan Boulevard bridge in Chicago a bronze tablet 
with the inscription: 


IN HONOR OF LOUIS JOLIET AND PERE MARQUETTE 
THE FIRST WHITE MEN TO PASS THROUGH THE CHICAGO RIVER, 
SEPTEMBER, 1673 
THIS TABLET IS PLACED HERE 
ILLINOIS SOCIETY, COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
DECEMBER 5, 1925 


The following year, 1926, a splendid bronze group of three 
figures, an Illinois Indian, Marquette and Jolliet, was erected on 
Marshall Boulevard, by the Art Institute of Chicago acting as 
trustee of the Ferguson Fund. The monument is the work of 
the distinguished sculptor, Herman A. McNeil. The base of the 
monument carries the legend: 


ILLINOIS 
JACQUES MARQUETTE 
LOUIS JOLIET 


In honor of these same great pioneers Mr. William Wrigley 
Jr., presented to the city of Chicago, in 1928, a magnificent pylon 
which was placed at the northwest corner of Michigan Avenue 
bridge. The pylon is made of Bedford stone and the inscription 
below the relief reads: 
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JOLIET, FATHER MARQUETTE, LA SALLE AND TONTI 
WILL LIVE IN AMERICAN HISTORY AS FEARLESS EX- 
PLORERS WHO MADE THEIR WAY THROUGH THE GREAT 
LAKES AND ACROSS THIS WATER SHED TO THE MIS- 
SISSIPPI IN THE LATE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY AND 
TYPIFY THE SPIRIT OF BRAVE ADVENTURE WHICH HAS 
ALWAYS BEEN FIRMLY PLANTED IN THE CHARACTER 
OF THE MIDDLE WEST. 


September 1, 1929, Bishop James A. Griffin, D. D., of Spring- 
field, Illinois, blessed a Marquette memorial at Grafton, Illinois. 
This monument marks the spot where Louis Jolliet, James Mar- 
quette, and their five companions entered Illinois in the summer 
of 1673 by the Illinois river, which meets the Mississippi at 
Grafton. The monument, the gift of Mr. H. H. Ferguson, bears 
the inscription :*° 


IN THE EARLY AUGUST OF 1673 
MARQUETTE, JOLIET AND FIVE COMPANIONS 
ENTERED ILLINOIS 
DAWN HERALDS OF RELIGION, CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
AND CONSECRATED LABOR 
DEDICATED SEPT. 1, 1929 
RT. REV. JAMES A. GRIFFIN, D. D. 

BISHOP OF SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


On May 16, 1930, a monument to pay tribute to Marquette 
was unveiled by the Chicago Historical Society, at Harlem Ave- 
nue and 49th Street. The inscription on the tablet follows: 


THE CHICAGO PORTAGE 

THIS MARKS THE WEST END OF THE CARRYING OR CON- 
NECTING PLACE UNITING THE WATERS OF THE ST. LAWRENCE 
RIVER AND THE GREAT LAKES WITH THOSE OF THE MISSISSIP- 
PI RIVER, ITS TRIBUTARIES AND THE GULF OF MEXICO. THE 
EARLIEST FACTOR IN DETERMINING CHICAGO’S COMMERCIAL 
SUPREMACY. AN ARTERY OF TRAVEL USED BY THE ABORIG- 
INES IN THEIR MIGRATIONS AND LATER BY JOLIET, MAR- 
QUETTE, LA SALLE, TONTI AND THE FUR TRADERS OF NEW 
FRANCE. AN EARLY STRATEGICAL POINT, IN THE WARS INCI- 
DENT TO THE WINNING OF THE NORTHWEST FOR THE SETTLERS 
AND DISCOVERED BY JOLIET AND MARQUETTE IN 1673. 


ERECTED BY THE CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY IN PURSUANCE 


OF A PLAN TO GIVE POSTERITY THE FACTS OF CHICAGO'S 
EARLY HISTORY. A.D. 1930. 


10 Mid-America, January 1930, p. 268. 
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In October, 1930, an imposing monument of granite and stone 
was dedicated to commemorate Father Marquette’s historic 
wintering on the site of Chicago. The monument marks one of 
the most sacred acres of the earth, where a frail missionary in 
fulfilling a pledge given to the Indians, labored to conquer a 
wilderness and by his writings, to build a nation. The memorial 
stands on the northern approach of the magnificent new bridge 
spanning the west fork of the south branch of the Chicago river 
at Damen Avenue. 

A bronze tablet affixed to it portrays the first scene of Chi- 
cago’s history, Father Marquette greeting the Indians. Another 
bronze tablet reads: 


JAMES MARQUETTE, FRENCH PRIEST, OF THE SOCIETY OF 
JESUS, ON HIS MISSION TO THE ILLINOIS INDIANS SPENT THE 
WINTER HERE OF 1674-1675. 

HIS JOURNAL BROUGHT FIRST TO THE WORLD’S ATTENTION 
THE ADVANTAGES OF CLIMATE, SOIL AND TRANSPORTATION IN 
THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY AND THE GREAT LAKES BASIN. 

“THIS MONUMENT ERECTED BY THE CITY OF CHICAGO, WM. 
HALE THOMPSON, MAYOR: MICHAEL J. FAHERTY, CHAIRMAN, 
BOARD OF LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS.” 


Architecture, likewise, has immortalized the name of Mar- 
quette. Over the doors of the main entrance of the Marquette 
Building on Adams and Dearborn streets, Chicago, are bronze 
reliefs, designed and executed by Mr. Herman A. McNeil, a faith- 
ful student of Indian characteristics, illustrating incidents in 
the life and of the death of Pére Marquette. Copies of these re- 
liefs are frequently found in American history texts. 

In the first relief we see Marquette, Jolliet and their five com- 
panions launching their canoes on the headwaters of the Wis- 
consin river “to follow those waters . . . . which will henceforth 
lead us into strange lands.”™ 

In the second, Marquette and Jolliet meet the attack of the 
Indians on the Mississippi, when “in vain I showed the calumet 
. . . . to explain that we had not come as enemies.” 

In the third, Marquette arrives at the Chicago river, and 
“passing two leagues up the river we resolved to winter there 


. . . .» being detained by my illness.”* 


11 Ralph Nursey, The Legacy of Pére Marquette, Marquette Publishing 
Co., Chicago, Illinois, p. 8. 

12 Ibid., p 12 

18 Ibid., p. 14 
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In the last we see the burial of Marquette at St. Ignace. 
“The De Profundis was intoned . . . the body was then carried 
to the church.””* 

“A large space in the center of the building was sacrificed 
by the owners for the purpose of a memorial rotunda in honor 
of Marquette. With the help of artist, sculptor, architect and 
constructor they have succeeded in producing a monument 
worthy of the explorer. The most interesting features of the 
polygon rotunda are the panel decorations of glass mosaic and 
mother-of-pearl,-on the face of the balcony, between the first 
and second floor. The glass mosaic work, from designs by Mr. 
J. A. Holzer, consists of three pictorial tablets, descriptive of 
leading events in the career of Marquette.”"* Copies of these 
mosaics are also found in American history texts. 

The first mosaic portrays the departure of Marquette and 
Jolliet from St. Ignace on their first voyage to the Illinois. On 
a small border on top of the mosaic is inscribed the sentence 
from Marquette’s Journal, “FIRMLY RESOLVED TO DO ALL AND 
SUFFER ALL FOR SO GLORIOUS AN ENTERPRISE.’’** 

The second mosaic pictures the meeting with the Illinois, 
with the inscription, ““THEY ANSWERED THAT THEY WERE ILLINOIS 
AND IN TOKEN OF PEACE PRESENTED THE PIPE TO SMOKE.”””’ 

The last commemorates the death of Marquette and this time 
the sentence is taken from Dablon’s narrative, “To DIE AS HE 
HAD ALWAYS ASKED . . . IN A WRETCHED CABIN AMID THE FOREST, 
DESTITUTE OF ALL HUMAN AID.”"* 

Paintings, too, have preserved for us many incidents from 
the life of Marquette. There is a striking painting of the mis- 
sionary and explorer by the Munich artist, Lamprecht, in the 
reception room of Marquette University. In 1892 William Gibbs 
conceived and executed one of the finest works extant in this 
field, “Father Marquette at St. Ignace in 1670.” He spent much 
time in consulting historical accounts of Father Marquette and 
obtained his inspiration for the portrait of Marquette in the 
picture from a cut of a statue of the missionary executed by an 
artist in Montreal. After the painting was completed a certain 
Mr. William Spice removed it to St. Ignace. Mr. Agrell, of St. 


14 Ibid., p. 18. 
15 Ibid., p. 27. 
16 Ibid., p. 6. 

17 Ibid., p. 10. 
18 Ibid., p. 16. 
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Ignace, photographed it and sold thousands of such photographs 
to tourists. This design was adopted and used for one of the 
designs of postage stamps by the government, and later adopted 
by the State Pioneer Society of Michigan as a frontispiece to its 
thirty-second volume of records and transactions."® 

Another painting of Marquette may be seen in the State Capi- 
tol at Springfield, Illinois. The walls of the interior of this 
building, designed to commemorate the hundreth anniversary of 
the admission of Illinois as a state, are decorated with scenes 
depicting events in Illinois history. Among the mural decora- 
tions on the first floor we find Marquette and Jolliet at an Indian 
Village on the Des Plaines river near Joliet.*° 

A large-scale mural decoration in the Elizabeth M. Cudahy 
Memorial Library of Loyola University, Chicago, honors Mar- 
quette. 

“The painting, by John W. Norton, Chicago, is conceived as a pictorial 
cartographical record of Jesuit missionary activity in the Great Lakes 
Region and Upper Mississippi Valley during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The Latin legend at the lower left-hand corner reads in trans- 
lation: “New Lands in North America explored and evangelized by the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus.” The background is suggested by Pére 
Marquette’s well-known holograph map, which is dealt with freely by the 
artist. Scenes and episodes in the pictorial map indicate Marquette at the 
Wisconsin-Mississippi junction, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, 1673; his 
arrival at the mouth of the Arkansas, the Lower Mississippi, 1673; his 
wintering on the site of modern Chicago, 1674-1675; and his Kaskaskia 
Mission on the Illinois River, 1675.”’21 


There is a series of Marquette paintings in the rooms of the 
Joliet High School, Joliet, Illinois. 

Other interesting memorials of Marquette are stained glass 
windows. The one in Memorial Hall, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, has an interesting history. In 1891 at 
an informal meeting of « few members of the Class of 1875 of 
Harvard University, a suggestion that the Class undertake to 
provide an appropriate stained glass window for Memorial Hall 
was approved by those present. 

The second space from the west end of the north side was 
secured, and in 1892 a committee of five was appointed to take 
charge of the design and construction of this window. The com- 
mittee’s choice of the subject fell upon La Salle and Marquette, 


19 Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, 30:304. 
20Jllinois Blue Book, 1925-1926, p. 396. 
21 From an explanation of the mural painting by G. J. Garraghan, S. J. 
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in recognition of America’s twofold debt to France, which is 
perhaps too little recognized, an obligation as well for pioneer 
work which gave us a large part of our present territory, as for 
powerful aid in the gaining of our independence. Memories of 
these two men could not but be vividly recalled in the year of 
the death of the famous historian of their time, a graduate of 
the College, Mr. Francis Parkman.” 

In 1895 the window was completed. It is composed of Eng- 
lish and Venetian glass and is one of the most beautiful in 
Memorial Hall. In the right-hand panel, facing the observer, is 
the figure of La Salle, in the left-hand panel, that of Marquette, 
standing in striking relief against a brilliant background, raising 
a cross in his right hand. In the base appears the seal of the 
Society of Jesus. In the center of the irregular quatre-foil 
tracery, at the apex of the window, “1875” is inscribed.” 


In 1928 a luminous mosaic window was placed in the Im- 
maculate Conception Cathedral of Springfield, Illinois, to pay 
tribute to the great missionary. The motif of the windows on 
the south wall of the Cathedral is the Church’s contribution 
towards America, and the development of Catholicism on this 
Western continent. The third window of this group shows the 
intrepid Father Marquette established at Chicago in the winter 
of 1674, on his return to preach to the Indians of the Middle 
West.** The windows are after designs by Thomas O’Shaugh- 
nessy of Chicago. 

The Firmin Desloge Hospital of St. Louis University, now in 
course of erection, will have attached to it a Gothic chapel de- 
signed by Ferguson and Cram of Boston. The chapel will be 
featured by a series of twenty-four stained glass windows de- 
picting scenes chiefly in Jesuit missionary history in Canada and 
the United States. Two units of the series will be Marquette 
subjects. 

In Chicago where Marquette spent a memorable winter a 
simpler but none the less significant type of memorial was 
erected. In 1907 a cross of mahogany was placed at the foot of 
Robey Street telling the following story:* 


22 Francis Parkman died November 8, 1893. 

28 Harvard College, Class of 1875, 1st-7th. Reports. 

24 Diocesan Diamond Jubilee Booklet, 1928, p. 51. 

25 William Atkinson, Story of Chicago and National Development, 
pp. 4-5. 
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IN MEMORY OF FATHER MARQUETTE, 8S. J. AND LOUIS JOLIET 
OF NEW FRANCE (CANADA) FIRST WHITE EXPLORERS OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI AND ILLINOIS RIVERS AND LAKE MICHIGAN 1673, 
NAVIGATING 2,500 MILES IN CANOES IN 120 DAYS. IN CROSSING 
THE SITE OF CHICAGO JOLIET RECOMMENDED IT FOR ITS NATU- 
RAL ADVANTAGES AS A PLACE OF FIRST SETTLEMENT AND 
SUGGESTED A LAKE-TO-THE-GULF WATERWAY (See Jesuit Rela- 
tions, Vol. 58, p. 105) BY CUTTING A CANAL THROUGH THE “PORT- 
AGE” WEST OF HERE WHERE BEGINS THE CHICAGO DRAINAGE 
SHIP CANAL. WORK ON THIS CANAL BEGAN SEPTEMBER 3, 1893 
AND IT RECEIVED THE FIRST WATER OF LAKE MICHIGAN, JAN- 
UARY 2, 1902. THIS REMARKABLE PROPHECY MADE 234 YEARS 
AGO IS NOW BEING FULFILLED. THE END OF ROBEY STREET 
IS THE HISTORIC “HIGH GROUND” WHERE MARQUETTE SPENT 
THE WINTER 1674-1675. “TO DO AND SUFFER EVERY-THING FOR 
SO GLORIOUS AN UNDERTAKING.” 

“ERECTED SATURDAY SEPTEMBER 28, 1907, BY THE CITY OF 
CHICAGO AND CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE.” 


This memorial cross was maliciously destroyed but was later 
replaced by a new one erected by the Willey Lumber Company. 
This second cross in turn disappeared to make room for the new 
Damen Avenue Bridge with its splendid Marquette monument at 


the northern approach. (See supra., p. 298.) 

The name of Marquette will ever be venerated in America. 
As with other great men, numerous places have been named in 
his honor. There is a Marquette, town or village, in Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Iowa. A county in the upper peninsula of Michigan, 
and one each in Wisconsin, Kansas, and Nebraska are called 
Marquette. Even an iron ore district in Michigan claims the 
distinction of being named after the great explorer. The river, 
on whose banks the missionary expired, was called Marquette. 
Shea in his book, Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi 
Valley says, “It was indeed long called Marquette River, but 
from recent maps the name seems to have been forgotten.” 
But from information obtained from Mr. G. J. Buck, President 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Ludington, Michigan, it seems 
that this is not the case. For, to the people of Ludington, the 
little lake and small river just south of the city are still known 
as the Marquette lake and Pére Marquette river. The city, 
however, was called Marquette only until 1867. 

In Milwaukee the Jesuits have built a Marquette University 
High School, as well as a University, which rejoices in the pos- 
session of some of the relics of Marquette that were given to it 
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when his grave was opened in Pointe St. Ignace. Each year Mar- 
quette University awards a Certificate of Distinctive Civic Service 
to the man or woman who has most benefited the community and 
thus aims to instill in the hearts of men and women a desire to 
emulate the great Marquette, who by his example teaches us to 
magnify the love of God and fellow man in our hearts by deeds 
of service and self-sacrifice in everyday life. 

Another striking tribute paid to Marquette is the giving of 
his name to a railway system in Michigan, the Pere Marquette. 
As Agnes Repplier says, “The mere sight of this road’s time 
tables, ornamented with a picture of a particularly snorty and 
smoke-blowing engine, makes one think anew of the two little 
boats threading their slow and difficult way through the danger- 
ous currents of the Mississippi.”’*’ 

In the early part of the twentieth century a layman’s move- 
ment, for the purpose of co-operating with the ecclesiastical 
authorities to preserve the Faith among the Catholic Indians of 
the United States, and to endeavor in every legitimate way to 
improve the spiritual and material conditions of the American 
Indian, resulted in the formation of a society which is appro- 
priately called the Marquette League. Today this league works 
in harmony with the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and its work extends into almost every state of the 
Union, thus not only preserving the name but above all the 
“glorious enterprise” of Marquette, who gave his life that others 
may have life more abundantly. 

The city of Chicago is actively endeavoring to perpetuate 
the memory of Marquette and to obtain for him, recognition as 
a great national hero. By proclamation of Mayor William E. 
Dever the “fourth day of December” has been set aside as “Mar- 
quette Day” to be observed and celebrated in accordance with 
the terms of the preamble and resolutions adopted by the City 
Council, December 3, 1924.** 

Numerous as are the memorials of the devoted missionary, 
neither bronze nor marble is so glorious a testimony to his name 
as the reverence in which this meek, single-hearted, unpreten- 
tious, illustrious Marquette shall ever be held. 

Notre Dame High School MARY COLOMBIERE ARTH 

Cleveland, Ohio 


27 Agnes Repplier, Pere Marquette, p. 279-280. 
28 Illinois Catholic Historical Review, Oct., 1924. 








POTTINGER’S CREEK SETTLEMENT—KENTUCKY, 1785 

It is not often that the student of history in the United 
States has an opportunity to delve into old documents. Perhaps 
the pages to which I am going to refer do not merit to be classi- 
fied among ancient lore, but it seemed to me, as I read them, 
that they reached back to a venerable antiquity. 

I was searching for some original papers in reference to the 
Pottinger’s Creek Settlement. Let me explain at the very outset 
that the Pottinger’s Creek Settlement at one time extended its 
spiritual sway from the Allegheny Mountains to the plains of 
the Far West. For years I had lived near Pottinger’s Creek, I 
had read of Pottinger’s Creek, and talked of Pottinger’s Creek; 
and yet I could not have told anyone just where Pottinger’s 
Creek was. Nor could I have explained to an interested inquirer 
why people settled on creeks, and on this special creek. 

This much I knew. In 1785 twenty-five Catholic families 
sold their farms in Maryland and migrated to Kentucky. For 
two centuries the Catholics of Maryland had fought against all 
odds for the boon of religious liberty. But even after the Revo- 
lutionary War, the feeling of hostility against the Catholics was 
so intense that many of them formed a league to quit Maryland 
and seek homes for themselves in the new country beyond the 
Allegheny Mountains. On reaching central Kentucky they 
settled on Pottinger’s Creek (1785), Cartwright Creek (1787), 
Hardin’s Creek (1786), and Cox’s Creek (1795). 

Eastern Kentucky is mountainous, and the western section 
slopes down to the valley of the Mississippi River. In the center 
of the state, and extending on either side of the Blue Grass, and 
reaching down into Tennessee in the shape of the letter Y, is a 
geological formation known as the Knobs,—a rugged region 
with ranges of hills and bold outcrops of limestone. The four 
creeks mentioned above intersect the Knobs west of the Blue 
Grass. 

In 1775 there was a Catholic physician, Dr. Hart, and a 
Catholic school teacher, William Coomes, in Harrodsburg not 
far from the present city of Lexington. This was only six years 
after the famed Daniel Boone had migrated into the state. In 
1785, when the contingent of Catholic families came to Kentucky 
from Maryland, the land was a part of Virginia. These twenty- 
five Catholic families had received the deeds to their property 
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from an agent of the Virginia Commonwealth. It did not seem 
likely that these deeds would be again recorded when the settlers 
reached their new homes. The earliest accounts that could be 
expected would be those of newly acquired property or the trans- 
fer of property that had been bought in Virginia. Could such 
documents be found? I investigated the files of the County 
Clerk’s office in Nelson County, one of the oldest county seats in 
the western Knob region. Mr. Charles Woodson Roby, the as- 
sistant County Clerk, at once assured me that he had some docu- 
ments of the period that I wished to examine. The first dated 
back to the 24th of May, 1785, the very year when the Catholics 
arrived in the State. 

I copy the following from the first page: “Be it remembered 
that on the 24th of May, 1785, and the ninth year of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States, a Commission under his excel- 
lency Patrick Henry, Governor of the State of Virginia, con- 
stituting and appointing Isaac Cox and Isaac Morrison, Justices 
of the Peace in the County of Nelson, etc.” 

As was evident from examination and from signatures on 
subsequent pages, this document was copied by Isaac Morrison. 
Then followed numerous deeds of transfer of property and de- 
cisions of courts. Morrison’s writing reminds one of a steel 
engraving; and although the ink had partly faded and the paper 
had been discolored, it was a pleasure to read the pages. The 
official records from 1785 to 1797 are in three ledgers measuring 
from ten to sixteen inches in size and known as the “Deed 
Record-Book,” 1, 2, 3. Some years ago the three documents, of 
about two hundred pages each, were bound by the Gethsemani 
Abbey Book Bindery. The work of the bindery resembles the 
stout volumes of the monks of the Middle Ages. Only a fire will 
destroy the “Deed Record-Book.” 

Reading the pages of the old records and being familiar with 
the geological formation of the locality, I came to understand 
why the Catholics had settled on creeks. These small waterways 
bear the same name today that they had a hundred and fifty 
years ago. Government markings were then seldom used, and 
as a substitute the creeks were selected. As these small water- 
ways had cut their channels through lime-stone banks, they 
could change but little. A farm located on either side of the 
creek and extending to some other rivulet, or river, could be 
identified as accurately as the latest government marking. 
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When the Catholics arrived in Kentucky they had little or no 
difficulty in finding their new homes. Basil Hayden, the leader 
of the expedition, had a large farm extending along Pottinger’s 
Creek, which emptied into the Rolling Fork River. Cartwright 
Creek flowed into the Beech Fork River; so with the creeks and 
rivers as marks, it was an easy matter to locate the homesteads. 
Later when the property was subdivided, trees were used for 
land marks, and a certain proprietor’s holdings extended “from 
Cartwright Creek ten poles to a hickory tree and thirty poles to 
a white oak.” A study of the adjoining map will give an ac- 
curate knowledge of the first settlement of the Maryland Catho- 
lics in Kentucky. 

Basil Hayden early sought to extend his domains. It will 
be noticed that he clung to the banks of Pottinger’s Creek. We 
copy the deed of transfer with its abbreviations and quaint 
wording : 

“Know all men by these presents that we Isaac Morrison and Charles 
Ewing both of Nelson County and State of Virginia are held and firmly 
bound unto Basil Hayden of the State of Maryland in the penal sum of 
two hundred and fifty pounds current money of Virginia to be paid to the 
said Basil Hayden his heirs Exers. or Adms. and to the true payment 
whereof we bind ourselves our heirs and Executors firmly by these presents 
Sealed with our Seals and dated this third day of Dec. One thousand Seven 
hundred and Eighty five. 

“The Condition of the above obligation is such that if the above 
bounded Isaac Morrison and Charles Ewing their heirs, Exers. or Admrs. 
or either of them do and shall well & truly convey or cause to be conveyed 
unto the above mentioned Basil Hayden his heirs Exers. or Admrs. a cer- 
tain tract of land situated on the north side of Pottinger’s Creek adjoining 
Philomon Lee on the east containing three hundred acres of land by a good 
and sufficient deed a good sure and indeceasible estate of inheritance in 
Fee Simple on or before the 25th day of December One thousand Seven 
hundred and Eighty Seven, and that without fraud or further delay, then 
the above obligation to be void otherwise to remain in full force and virtue. 
March 12, 1790.” 


By the time that Bishop Flaget arrived, (1811) towns and 
parishes had been organized. The records of Bardstown reach 
back to 1782, but it was only in 1787 that it was incorporated. 
Before taking up his residence in his episcopal See (Bardstown), 
the Bishop lived in a log cabin at St. Thomas. This old cabin 
still stands, the center of a spiritual jurisdiction that now em- 
braces numerous dioceses and archdioceses. Holy Cross, the 
oldest parish, was for more than a century all but lost among 
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the Knobs, but at present a wide highway lures many tourists 
to see the little church that has been a place of worship for a 
century and a half. 

It was during a recent visit to Holy Cross that I was shown 
the exact location of the old Trappist monastery, built by the 
monks in 1805. The pathetic story of the wanderings and trials 
of these monks has often been told. Exiled from their monas- 
tery in France they sought to establish their community in the 
United States, first in Pennsylvania in 1804, and the following 
year in Kentucky among the Catholics. With their own hands 
they moulded the bricks and cut the stone for their new monas- 
tery. Once established they opened a school for the children of 
the neighborhood, and many a future citizen owed his success in 
life to the elements of education which he received from the 
Trappists. The location of the old monastery is about a quarter 
of a mile south-east of the present Holy Cross Church. Even 
the foundation of the building has been dug away, but the out- 
line of the cellar is plainly visible; and the clear spring, which 
was no doubt a deciding factor in the selection of the location, 
still gives forth its generous supply of water. The mason work 
of cut stone around the spring, evidently the labor of some 
monk, is as strong as when it was made. Mr. Cleophas Ballard, 
who took me to the place, showed me some of the old brick of 
the building. There can be no doubt that this is the exact loca- 
tion, for when Mr. C. M. Ballard, the father of my guide, pur- 
chased the property forty years ago, the foundation was largely 
intact and some of the flooring remained. The place was then 
known as the “Old Monkery.” No disrespect was meant by these 
words, but the crumbling building would naturally be given some 
appellation distinctive of its former use. Other old inhabitants 
can recall the stone foundation, the superior workmanship, the 
long, double row of masonry, far too large for any private house 
of the times. Some generous lover of history should mark the 
exact location of the first Trappist monastery in Kentucky, for 
the story and the place will soon vanish from the minds of men. 
In 1809 the monks went to Florisant, near St. Louis, and after- 
wards across the Mississippi River to a place now known as 
Monk’s Mound. This religious house was also later abandoned 
and many of the monks returned to their native country. 


The records in the Nelson County Clerk’s Office contain one 
of the most precious documents in the State, the will of John 
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Fitch. When the framers of the Constitution of the United 
States were busily engaged in their work and were wrangling 
over their difficulties, it is well known that Franklin was the 
pacifier; and when Hamilton threatened to leave or Madison 
became weary of labor, it was the policy of Franklin to invite 
them to a feast and regale them with good French wine. One 
day he found a different method of entertainment by informing 
the assembly that a man down on the river claimed that he 
could propel a boat by means of steam. To the water’s edge 
trooped the dignified but curious law-makers. Standing in his 
small craft was a man who had made a great discovery. Ata 
signal from Franklin he pulled a lever and his boat moved out 
over the river. It went forward and backward, fast and slow. 
The demonstration was successful; the boat did all that the 
inventor claimed for it. The remarkable thing is that not one 
of those great men grasped the value of the experiment. Find- 
ing few backers and being unable to make his invention pay, 
John Fitch abandoned his project and like so many of that time 
turned to the growing West. He reached Bardstown and earned 
his livelihood as a surveyor. The original of his will is preserved 
in the Clerk’s Office and the National Government has erected 
a monument to his memory. Careful students have accorded 
him the honor of being the inventor of the steam boat, as he 
was many years before Fulton. Read his quaint will: 


The Last Will of John Fitch of Nelson County. June 20, 1798. 


I, John Fitch of the County of Nelson do make this my last will and 
Testament—To William Rowan Esq. and trusty friend I bequeath my 
Beaver Hat, Shoe, knee and Hock buckles, Walking Stick, and spectacles— 
To Doctor William Thornton of the City of Washington in the District of 
Columbia, To Eliza Vail daughter of Aaron Vail Consul of the United 
States at L’Orient—To John Rowan Esq. of Bards Town son of said Wil- 
liam and to James Nourse of said Town—lI bequeath all of the rest of my 
estate real and personal to be divided amongst them share and share alike. 
And I appoint the said John Rowan Esq. and John Nourse Esq. my execu- 
tors and the legacies hereby bequeathed to them my said executors in 
consideration of their accepting the Executorship and bringing to a final 
close all suits at law and attending to the business of the estate hereby 
bequeathed—Hereby declaring this to be my last will and testament this 
20th day of June One Thousand Seven hundred and Ninety eight. 


Witness my hand and seal. 
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The three counties which embrace the original territory where 
the Catholics of Maryland first settled, are Nelson, Washington, 
and Marion, but at the time the whole country around was 
known as Nelson County. Bardstown, the first bishopric west 
of the Alleghenies, is forty miles south of Louisville. It is high 
above the creeks and the rivers. So from their first homes along 
the creeks, the people gradually took possession of the highlands. 

I think that the most remarkable achievement of these Mary- 
land-Kentucky Catholics was their building of educational in- 
stitutions. The Dominican Fathers opened up a college for 
young men soon after their arrival in 1806. St. Joseph’s College 
and St. Mary’s College followed, both in 1820. Three native 
Sisterhoods Loretto, Nazareth and St. Catharine’s conducted 
flourishing academies for young ladies. As an indication of the 
ideals and ambition of these institutions I submit a copy of the 
original charter of St. Joseph’s College at Bardstown: 
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AN ACT TO INCORPORATE THE ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE OF 
BARDSTOWN. 


Whereas it has been represented to the General Commonwealth of 
Kentucky that there is a seminary of learning at Bardstown promoted and 
sustained by Roman Catholic clergymen of that place by means of their 
own resources, industry and intelligence, that the said seminary has been 
open and free for persons of every denomination, the managers thereof 
only requiring an observance of moral rectitude by the pupils, upon their 
entrance thereof and during their continuance therein: And whereas it is 
not less accordant to the genius of this Republic, than compatible with the 
sentiments of this legislature, that the dissemination of learning and mor- 
ality are amongst the first attributes that should characterize its citizens. 

Sect. Ist. Be it therefore enacted by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, that the said seminary of learning shall be 
denominated and known as the St. Joseph’s College of Bardstown; that it 
shall be managed on principles that are liberal, equal, and for the benefit 
of every class of citizens, and of any religious denomination; that they 
shall have all the benefits and literary honors of said college, according to 
their merit, under the direction and superintendence of the Right Reverend 
Benedict Joseph Flaget, Bishop of Bardstown, who shall be styled and 
known as the modérator of said college, and M. David G. Chabrat, James 
Derigaud, William Byrne, J. Hazeltine, and N. Coomes are hereby consti- 
tuted the trustees thereof. 

The said trustees and their successors, by the name of the trustees of 
the St. Joseph’s College of Bardstown, shall be a body politic and incorpor- 
ate, and as such shall forever exist. The said Moderator shall be chairman 
to the board of said trustees, and when in meeting his power shall be equal 
to one of the trustees. Being thus constituted, they, or a majority thereof, 
shall form a quorum, who are authorized to pass such ordinances and by- 
laws, by a majority present concurring therein, that are not contrary to 
the Constitution of the United States, that of this State or the laws 
thereof, for the benefit of said college; provided, however, the said Modera- 
tor, from any cause whatever, shall not be present at a meeting of the 
said trustees, which shall take place at least twice a year, or oftener if 
they think proper, the said trustees or a majority thereof, may appoint a 
chairman pro tempore, who shall for the time substitute the said Moderator. 

The said trustees and Moderator shall keep a book or books, and enter 
therein their proceedings, and when required, shall expose the same to 
the ‘nspection of persons who have, and those who express an intention of 
sending pupils to said college. The said trustees may have a seal on which 
any design or inscription may be impressed, they think proper, and may 
alter or break the same at pleasure. 

Sec. 2nd. Be it further enacted, that the said trustees constituted, 
shall be called and known by the name of trustees of the St. Joseph College 
of Bardstown, by that may sue and be sued; implead and be impleaded by 
any court of record, Judge or Justice of the Peace or body created by the 
law, having jurisdiction of the subject matter, about which the said suit 
or suits may lie. The said trustees may receive any conveyance, gift, de- 
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vice, bequest; make any contract, buy, sell, convey, etc. in this their corpor- 
ate capacity, and have the same power that corporate bodies, created by 
law, have, that are consistent with this institution; provided that the rents 
and proceeds, acquired by this corporate body shall at no time exceed the 
amount of fifty thousand dollars per annum. The said trustees shall have 
their station in the said college, one year only, at which time the said 
Moderator shall have the power of electing others or the same if he shall 
think proper, and increase the number to twelve; and this power may be 
exercised by him every year thereafter, or his successor or successors to 
the Bishoprick. And in the case of the death, removal, or resignation of 
either of the said trustees, his place may be supplied by an appointment, 
that may be made by the said Bishop or successor or successors, who may 
also become the Moderator in the institution, and act and do as the said 
B. J. Flaget is empowered by this act to do. 

Sec. 3rd. Be it further enacted that the said Moderator and trustees 
shall have power to constitute and appoint a president and necessary and 
proper professors, tutors, masters and assistants to instruct the students 
of said college in all the liberal arts and sciences, and the ancient and 
modern languages, as they may be appointed and nominated to teach. And 
the president and professors so appointed, shall be distinguished and known 
by the name of President and Professors of the Saint Joseph’s College of 
Bardstown, and in that character may be capable of exercising such powers 
and authorities that said trustees and their successors may delegate to 
them by their ordinances for the instruction of all the students and schol- 
ars, and the wholesome and faithful government of said college; provided, 
however, it is reserved to the Legislature of this Commonwealth to with- 
draw the powers of corporation from the institution whenever they conceive 
that trusts and confidence abused that are herein reposed; but, as no funds 
have ever been given to this institution by this Commonwealth, so none 
are to be taken away, in the event of the withdrawal of the corporate 
capacity. Approved Dec. 27th, 1824. (Chap. 63, page 65 of the Acts 
passed at the first session of this thirty third general assembly for the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky.) 

Chap. 197, page 186. An act supplementary to an act entitled: “An 
Act to Incorporate the St. Joseph’s College of Bardstown.” 

Whereas doubts exist, whether the institution has power to confer 
degrees upon their pupils and graduates; for remedy thereof: 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, that the said institution has power to confer such degrees and 
literary honors upon the pupils of the College as the managers thereof 
think them entitled to, from the rectitude of their conduct and their ad- 
vancement in learning. 

(Approved Jan. 12th, 1825.) 


Of the three colleges for young men established in Kentucky 
in the early part of the last century, St. Joseph’s at Bardstown 
and St. Mary’s near Lebanon are well known, as they have come 
down to our own time; but the records of the third college, St. 
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Thomas, named after the great Dominican Doctor, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, were for almost a century unknown to history. It was 
owing to the patient and accurate research of the Very Rev. V. 
F. O’Daniel, O. P., that St. Thomas College has regained its place 
of honor. Having its humble beginning soon after the coming 
of the Dominican Fathers in 1806, it was the first Catholic in- 
stitution of higher learning to be founded west of the Allegheny 
Mountains. After the lapse of a few years it had a hundred 
students, and soon counted two hundred in its classes. Its pro- 
fessors were highly educated men from the colleges and univer- 
sities of Europe, and soon attracted students from distant states, 
some coming from the French-Canadian settlements of Michigan 
and others from Louisiana. In 1816 a young boy appeared at 
the college door and applied for admission. It was no other 
than young Jefferson Davis, later to be known as the President 
of the Southern Confederacy. The lad had come on horse-back 
with a servant and a sumpter mule all the way from the south- 
western part of Mississippi; for in those days there were neither 
boats on the rivers, nor stage-coaches connecting Kentucky with 
the far southern states. Jefferson Davis ever remained the 
friend of the Dominican Fathers and later in manhood when he 
met a Dominican priest, the Very Rev. Matthew O’Brien, O. P., 
he knelt and asked his blessing.* 

It is interesting to note that when the young boy Davis rode 
into the college grounds at St. Thomas, there was another young 
boy by the name of Abraham Lincoln living with his father at 
Elizabethtown only a few miles away. “Thomas Lincoln’s new 
outlook into the world,” writes Dr. Barton in his authoritative 
Life of Abraham Lincoln, (p. 85), “was towards the prosperous 
settlements of the Roman Catholics in the neighborhood of 
Bardstown. Edward Eggleston has reminded us how frequently 
the first teachers of frontier schools were Irishmen. Abraham 
Lincoln’s first school-teacher was an Irish Catholic.” In 1817 
the Lincoln family moved to Indiana. 

A glance at the attached map will show that the three col- 
leges named above were only a few miles apart. They were en- 
gaged in friendly rivalry, but St. Thomas “had almost as many 
students as the other two colleges combined.” Then St. Joseph’s 


1 The full account of the stay of Jefferson Davis at St. Thomas College 
is given in The Right Reverend Richard Pius Miles, the First Bishop of 
Nashville by V. P. O’Daniel, O. P., p. 153. Our account of the college is 
from the same volume, pages 147 to 193, passim. 
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at Bardstown was augmented by the arrival of a whole college 
of fifty-four students from Louisiana. A French priest, Rev. 
B. Martial had heard of the Kentucky college, and finding it 
difficult to continue an institution which he had started, resolved 
to remove the entire student body to St. Joseph’s College.’ 

In 1882 the Diocese of Bardstown had its three colleges, a 
flourishing seminary, five academies for the education of young 
women, and four parochial schools. At the same time Baltimore 
had one seminary, two colleges, two academies, but no parochial 
school. New York had two parochial schools, but did not have 
a single college, seminary, or academy. 

St. John’s College HENRY S. SPALDING 

Toledo, O. 


2 O’Daniel, op. cit., p. 193. 








FATHER EDMUND BURKE 


With the possible exception of Father Pierre Gibault no other 
priest owing allegiance to the Bishop of Quebec had such an 
eventful career within the present boundaries of the United 
States as did Father Edmund Burke, first parish priest of 
Riviére-aux-Raisins. (now Monroe City, Michigan), who later 
became Vicar-Apostolic of Nova Scotia and titular Bishop of 
Sion. 

Born at Maryborough, County Kildare, Ireland, in 1753, Ed- 
mund Burke was educated and ordained in Paris. On re- 
turning to Ireland he became a curate in his native diocese of 
Kildare and Leighlin and was later parish priest of Kildare. 
Dissension had arisen in the Diocese of Kildare owing to a con- 
troversy arising out of the appointment of Dr. Delany, the coad- 
jutor, and Father Burke was advised by Dr. Carpenter, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, to seek a foreign mission. At the time Bishop 
D’Esglis of Quebec was in need of English-speaking priests, and 
he had requested Dr. Butler, Bishop of Cork, to procure him 
desirable subjects: “If you send us priests, they will not be too 
many if they wish to consecrate themselves to the service of 
Youth in the seminary of Quebec. For this employment it would 
be necessary to know French or have a facility in learning it.” 

Five priests came to the diocese of Quebec as a result of this 
appeal, among them Father Burke, who arrived in Quebec in 
September, 1786. Bishop D’Esglis, writing to the Abbé Hussey, 
his ecclesiastical agent in London, announces the arrival of 
Father Burke and Father McDonnell: 

“I have received with gratitude the Abbés Burke and Mc- 
Donnell, whom you have had the kindness to send me. I have 
paid the passage of the first [of the two], following out your 
wishes. He is staying at the Seminary to teach philosophy. The 
other will probably rejoin, in the quality of missionary, his 
Scotch troop, who are going to settle at Catarakoui.’” 


Father Burke began teaching at the Seminary on October 1, 
1786; but the monotonous life seems to have irked him after a 


1 Archives de I’Bvéché de Québec. Bishop D’Esglis & Bishop Butler of 
Cork, October 26, 1785. 

2 Ibid. Mgr. D’Esglis &4 M. Hussey, September 19, 1786. The other 
priest mentioned was Father Roderick McDonnell, who became a mis- 
sionary at St. Regis in Upper Canada. 
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while and he desired a broader field for his activities. Accord- 
ingly he planned to give a course of public lectures in the city 
of Quebec, but he was debarred by the English officials, despite 
the fact that he was on excellent terms with the Governor- 
General, Lord Dorchester. Writing to Dr. Troy, Archbishop of 
Dublin, under date October 20, 1790, Father Burke says: “The 
Governor-General will not permit me to give a public instruction 
on any subject within the City of Quebec; and the Bishop in 
title will not permit me to leave the town . . . The coadjutor 
(Mgr. Bailly], an able politician, will not hear of my leaving 
town, because he intends to place me as professor of astronomy 
in a university, the charter of which is this instant making out 
in the council. I need not tell Your Grace that it is not the 
business of a clergyman . . . There is a vast country north of 
the lakes, beginning at Lake Ontario and running westward to 
the Pacific Ocean, possessed or claimed by England, in which 
though there are a great number of posts and several Indian 
villages, whose inhabitants are Catholics, there is not, nor has 
there been a single missionary since the conquest of this province 
. . . I have been so cautious in my political conduct since my 
arrival in Quebec that I have at length set all prejudices aside, 
and am on the best terms with the Governor and all the general 
officers, so that I can obtain a passport when I please, and per- 
mission to establish a mission in whatever quarter I please. I 
have no doubt of being able to obtain a pension from the govern- 
ment for the support of a missionary. Let me, therefore, request 
that you will, My Lord, graciously please to write to the Car- 
dinal Prefect of Propaganda to obtain a mission for me in that 
region; and as the sacrament of confirmation was never admin- 
istered to those poor Catholics, a power of administering that 
sacrament would be of infinite use, if His Holiness should think 
proper to grant it, with any other indulgence which may be for 
the spiritual welfare of a hitherto abandoned people.”* 

To understand what the university alluded to above really 
meant, we must make a brief excursus into the politico-religious 
realm: 

“The Church of Canada was then going through one of the 
most critical periods of its existence. England was then seeking 
more than ever to put into execution the project it had conceived, 


8 Halifax Archives, cited by O’Brien in Memoirs of Bishop Burke, Ot- 
tawa, 1894, p. 9. 
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ever since the conquest, of protestantizing the Canadians. The 
Governors had received to this end secret instructions, which 
are known today and which looked to nothing less than to cor- 
rupt the clergy in order to belittle it and make it lose its in- 
fluence with the people. The Government wished to set itself 
over ecclesiastical affairs and sought to arrogate to itself the 
right of nominating to the parishes, that is to say, of placing 
its own creatures in the most important posts. . . . In 1789 was 
set a snare as skillfully contrived as could be. Under pretext of 
promoting public instruction, a proposition was made to estab- 
lish a university half Protestant and half Catholic. The Jesuit 
estates . . . were to be placed at the disposition of the directors, 
some of whom would be Catholic. But the protestants would 
have the upper hand in the university. Msgr. Hubert opposed 
the project with vigor and submitted to the governor, Lord Dor- 
chester, 2a Memoir in which he set forth his reasons for doing 
so.’’* 

The most unfortunate feature of this hybrid university 
scheme was the fact that Mgr. Bailly, the coadjutor of Quebec, 
was allied with the Bishop’s opponents. Though the priests and 
the major part of the Catholic laity supported the Bishop, Father 
Burke seems to have been on the opposite side: “The Clergy 
en masse as well as the people took sides with their bishop, con- 
soled him in his sorrow and pledged him every assistance. One 
of the most prominent of the priests, one who should have been 
among the first to take up the cudgels alongside his chief. . . 
was the Abbé Burke . . . He wished to make himself agreeable 
to the governor, [and] paid court to him, without however break- 
ing with the bishop, who was in a position to ruin his career.’”* 

This incident no doubt chagrined Father Burke and stimu- 
lated his desire to leave Quebec to establish a mission in the 
West, of which he had previously written to Dr. Troy. The Con- 
gregation de Propaganda Fide did not take any action on Father 
Burke’s request at the time, however, as it deemed it wise to 
postpone the matter until it had been better informed, and wrote 
to Bishop Hubert concerning the project. Evidently the Sacred 
Congregation was fully aware of the unfortunate episode of 
Father Didier’s attempt to establish a colony in northern Ohio, 


4 Mémoire sur les Missions de la Nouvelle-Ecosse, du Cap Breton et de 
V'lle du Prince Edouard, de 1760 4 1820, d’aprés les Archives de V Archevéché 
de Québec et de la Propagande de Rome, Québec, 1895, p. 97. 

5 Ibid., p. 98. 
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where such untoward incidents had recently occurred in connec- 
tion with the establishment of a French settlement at Gallipolis.* 

Having failed in his plan to proceed to the West as Mission- 
ary-Apostolic, Father Burke seems to have written to Bishop 
Carroil, recently appointed to the see of Baltimore, expressing 
his desire to pass to his jurisdiction, as the following appears 
to indicate: “If Mr. Burke shows a desire to withdraw into an- 
other diocese, I will not oppose him and will give him his Exeat 
whenever he asks for it.”” In the interim Bishop Hubert had 
appointed Father Burke to the parish of St. Pierre d’Orléans, 
one of the most enviable pastorates in his diocese, where he re- 
mained from September, 1791, to the autumn of 1794. Soon 
after this appointment, Bishop Hubert received notice from Car- 
dinal Antonelli, Prefect of the Propaganda, in which it was 
stated that Father Burke desired to be appointed to a mission 
in the West. To this the Bishop replied on October 25, 1791: 


“Edmund Burke, an Irishman, in behalf of whom the Archbishop of 
Dublin wrote to the Sacred Congregation, is a learned priest, firm in the 
faith and regular in conduct. He has taught with applause two courses of 
philosophy in the Seminary, of which he was one of the directors .. . He 
is tired of being at the Seminary and has recently asked me for a curacy 
in the diocese, which I entrusted to him with pleasure. I do not think 
that he will keep it long owing to a certain inconstancy that has been 
remarked in him. His plan to go to preach in the Northwest of North 
America originates with a man who does not know the country. Those 
localities, uncivilized for the most part, are not coveted by any one. It 
would even be difficult to say to what particular power they belong. . . I 
stayed four years in Detroit before my episcopate, in the quality of Vicar- 
General of the Bishop of Quebec. It is out there that I obtained knowledge 
about the upper regions and I could have been their first missionary if 
the futility of the undertaking had not been made clear to me. For the 
rest, if Mr. Burke persists in the design of working in America, it will 
not be impossible to employ him in a new establishment which is now 
shaping itself beyond Detroit, and should it subsequently be in place to 
establish there a Vicarate-Apostolic, without giving umbrage to the English 
government, I shall be the first to solicit it for him.’ 


Father Burke was presumably cognizant of Bishop Hubert’s 
action. He remained at St. Pierre, however, until two years 
later. He was evidently discontented there, as writing to Father 
Plessis (later Bishop of Quebec), then curé of the City of Que- 


*See Kenny's art. “Gallipolis” in Catholic Historical Review, vol. iv, 
Pp. 415-50. 

T Archives de I’Rvéché de Québec. Hubert a Carroll, June 24, 1792. 

* Ibid. Hubert & Antonelli, October 25. 1791. 
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bec, he says (May 30, 1794), “Je m’ennuie @ la mort,” and adds 
that he was about to resign his charge; this he did a few months 
later. Soon after his resignation he was appointed by Bishop 
Hubert curé of Riviére-aux-Raisins, some thirty miles from De- 
troit. The nomination of a pastor to this section came about in 
the following way:—Simcoe, governor of Upper Canada, which 
had become a political entity by the Constitutional Act (1791), 
expressed a desire to Bishop Hubert that a priest should be sent 
to this outpost for political reasons. He realized that the pres- 
ence of a Catholic missionary there would be more helpful in 
preserving order than a regiment of soldiers. Simcoe was an 
Empire Loyalist who had fought against the United States dur- 
ing the War for Independence and had been with Cornwallis 
when the latter surrendered at Yorktown. The Canadian ap- 
pointment was a reward for his services, presumably. The bishop 
appointed Father Burke and vested him with the power of Vicar- 
General. “The bishop, however, was not without apprehension 
as to the success of this mission, fearing, in view of Mr. Burke’s 
antecedents, that he would not remain long, and would not there 
be a messenger of peace.’ 

Father Burke set out from Quebec for his mission at the end 
of September, 1794, and made his first ecclesiastical halt at King- 
ston (Cataraqui). Writing to Bishop Hubert on October 14 he 
informed him that he had “arranged” that Father McDonnell, 
of St. Regis should visit that mission twice a year pending the 
appointment of a regular missionary there.*° From Kingston 
Father Burke went to Niagara for a conference with Governor 
Simcoe. His interview was apparently satisfactory. Later we 
shall find Father Burke again at Niagara, to attend the sessions 
of the parliament of Upper Canada, “in the interests of the 
Church.” It is beyond question that one of the reasons which 
induced the British Government to be so favorably disposed 
towards a Catholic missionary was to hold the Indians of the 
region in the neighborhood of Detroit in submission, and, if pos- 
sible, to retain them within the British jurisdiction. This seems 
evident from the following: “In the year 1794 Governor Simcoe 
wrote to Lord Dorchester, Governor-General, that he much de- 
sired that a priest, loyal to the king, and of proved fidelity, might 


® Mémoire sur les Missions, p. 104. 
10 Tanguay, Repertoire du Clergé Canadien, p. 133, says of Father 
McDonnell: “McDonnell, Joachim-Roderic, arrivé en juin, 1784, missionaire 
& Saint-Regis, ot il décéde le 25 aout 1806, agé 50 ans.” 
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be sent to Raisin River, on the west of Lake Erie, to instruct the 
people in morality and their duty towards the king. The Bishop 
of Quebec desirous of meeting the wishes of the Governor, ap- 
pointed me.””™* 

From Niagara Father Burke proceeded to Detroit, where was 
located Father Frechette, the successor to Father Payette, who 
had spent several years in that section. Frechette had made 
frequent visits to Raisin River, and seems to have been most 
acceptable to the inhabitants. This mission apparently included 
a section of the country lying along the Maumee River in Ohio, 
where there was an English fort known as Miami and an English 
garrison. When Father Burke assumed charge of Raisin River, 
this was an outpost of his parish. He was consequently the first 
English-speaking priest .. northwestern Ohio. “But Burke’s 
labors, like those of his predecessors, were of short duration, 
ceasing with the withdrawal of the British forces which he ac- 
companied into Canada.”” 

On November 7, 1794, shortly after Burke had located at 
Raisin River, Father Dufaux, curé of L’Assomption (Sandwich), 
writes to Bishop Hubert: “I am delighted that the people of 
Raisin River have a curé . . . They have a long time been in 
great need of one. I believe he will be able to agree with Raisin 
River, but I doubt whether Raisin River will agree with him.” 

At Raisin River Father Burke found a church, which was 
unpretentious, and a very primitive sort of residence. Writing 
from Miami, under date, February 2, 1795, he says: “I am in 
the administration of Upper Canada, with every episcopal power 
except what requires the Episcopal Order; yet I find a great 
want of power, for here the limits are unsettled. The very parish 
in which I live may be a subject of dispute between the Bishop 
of Baltimore and Quebec, though it be distant 400 or 500 leagues 
from either. That gives me great uneasiness. I know no juris- 
diction certain but that of His Holiness; besides, confirmation 
is a sacrament here totally unknown, in a country where there 
are some thousands of Catholics.”"* From another letter, writ- 
ten from Detroit, May 20, 1795, we learn a great deal from 


11 Letter of Father Burke to the Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda, in 
Halifax Archives, cited by O’Brien, in Memoirs of Bishop Burke, p. 11. 

12 O’Daniel, “The Centenary of Ohio’s Oldest Catholic Church,” in 
Catholic Historical Review, vol. iv, p. 20 ff. 

13 Archives de VBvéché, Québec, Cahier, “Detroit,” 1796. Dufaux & 
Hubert. 

14 Halifax Archives, cited by O’Brien, op. cit., p. 15. 
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Father Burke about the difficulties which he has experienced 
from the Sans Culottes; but who these were, we do not know, 
and he adds: “I never walk out but in company and always 
armed. Yet I had the consolation to see some people make their 
Easter Communion who have been absent twenty or thirty years 
back. I have lived entirely at the expense of the Government 
and under its protection. As I am stationed on Canadian lands, 
which are ceded to the Americans, I must change my quarters. 

. I wrote by this post to the Bishop of Baltimore, to give him 
notice that if he can send two clergymen to occupy the vacant 
parishes, I will give them the necessary faculties.’ 

The difficulties alluded to in the above letter arose from the 
Jay-Grenville arrangement, or, as it is known officially, the 
Treaty of London, which became effective in November, 1796. 
This new treaty was rendered necessary because Great Britain 
had not observed some of the provisions of the Treaty of Paris 
(1783), and there was constant friction between England and 
the United States. By the London Treaty it was definitely pre- 
scribed among other things that all forts held by Great Britain 
on the northwest frontier should be evacuated by the British. 
As a result, Detroit and Raisin River passed to the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of Bishop Carroll, who found it difficult to provide 
priests for those missions. He appealed to the Bishop of Quebec, 
asking leave to retain the priests who had hitherto attended 
Detroit, Raisin River, and Mackinac. Bishop Hubert, under date 
May 2, 1796, reluctantly informed Bishop Carroll that he needed 
priests too badly to be able to spare any for parishes or missions 
not to belong to his diocese. Thereupon Bishop Carroll en- 
trusted these missions to the Sulpicians. The text of Bishop 
Carroll’s letter is found in Shea:** 


“I feel keenly the loss which these parishes will sustain in being de- 
prived of the zealous and experienced pastors you have given them, and 
whom they will need more than ever in view of the efforts which will be 
made to corrupt their morals and their principles of faith. It was this 
that made me desire so ardently, that their present pastors should continue 
to discharge towards them the functions you have confided to them. My 
conscience would be relieved of an anxiety, the prospects of which alarm 
me. I do not think any difficulty will be raised by the government of the 
United States, unless in the case of Rev. Mr. Burke, whom ill-intentioned 


15 Ibid. 
16 Life and Times of Archbishop Carroll, New York, 1888, p. 479. 
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people and especially an apostate Dominican, named LeDru,17 have suc- 
ceeded in imbuing some of the officers of the American troops posted near 
Detroit, with prejudices against that priest, as one who endeavored to 
foment and excite in the heart of the Indians, great animosity and ven- 
geance against these States.’’15 

Despite this, Bishop Carroll was willing to associate Father 
Burke to his diocese and employ his talents and ministry.” 

Father Burke’s career at Raisin River was rather exciting, 
though his correspondence does not indicate the actual condi- 
tions in that distant mission. The history of the mission had 
an earlier chapter than the adventure of its first curé, as may 
be gleaned from the following account which was written by 
his successor, Father Jean Dilhet, a Sulpician, who was associ- 
ated with Fathers Levadoux and Richard in Southern Michigan: 


“In 1779 Mr. Frechette, parish priest of Detroit, came to visit this 
settlement [Raisin River] for the first time, and having called a general 
meeting of the settlers, he exhorted them, in the name of the Bishop of 
Quebec, to build a church and a priest’s house, so that he, or some other 
priest, could come from time to time to afford them a means of performing 
their religious duties. Everybody agreed to the proposal; work was begun, 
and the chapel and priest’s house were built just as they exist to-day. 
(The church was standing in 1842.] Mr. Frechette kept his word, and 
came to visit them from time to time, and administered the sacraments. 
When the English were hard pressed by the Americans to surrender De- 
troit and the neighboring settlements (according to the terms of the 
treaty), they engaged a Mr. Burke, an Irish Vicar-General of the Diocese 
of Quebec, to proceed to Raisin River as their commissioner and locate 
there in order to work for the retention of the French and the Indians of 
the place, within the English territory. Had this mission been successful, 
a memorial would have been drawn up, requesting them to remain subject 
to the English government. The Americans would have been apprised of 
this request, and probably they would have declined to take by force a 
section of the country whose people refused to submit to them. As Mr. 
Burke was a Vicar-General, very capable, and favorably disposed towards 
the English, success seemed assured. The fact that he proposed to exer- 
cise the ministry there (and actually did) lent added force to these ex- 


17 Le Dru seems to have had a somewhat checkered career. Previous 
to his appearance in the Illinois country, whither he had been sent by 
Bishop Carroll in 1788 or thereabouts, he had been a missioner in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, and records of his difficulties are in evidence 
(Archives de Il’Bvéché de Québec, Carton, “Memramcook,” 1776. Cfr. Cas- 
grain, Un Pélerinage au Pays de ’ Evangeline, Quebec, 1887). 

18 The Hon. James McHenry wrote to Bishop Carroll: “It appears that 
when General Wayne was using his endeavors to induce the Indians to 
come in and treat, his [Fr. Burke’s] influence was exerted to prevent them 
from attending.” (Shea, Life and Times of John Carroll, p. 479, footnote.) 

19 Archives de I’Bvéché de Québec. Letter of Bishop Carroll to Bishop 
Hubert, March 2, 1796, Cahier “Detroit.” 
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pectations; but the programme miscarried. A strong faction, known as the 
American party, was formed in opposition to him, and this was moreover 
backed by popular sentiment. Mr. Burke’s sermons were construed as 
political speeches—an invitation to bondage. He often was forced to inter- 
rupt his discourses, and sometimes, to cease preaching. Threats were 
uttered against him, and these became more serious, when it was seen that 
he persisted in remaining in the country, to bolster up the English party, 
which was very weak ... Mr. Levadoux, having replaced Mr. Frechette 
at Detroit, came from time to time to Raisin River as missionary to ad- 
minister the sacraments until my arrival from France. After all three of 
us, Mr. Levadoux, Mr. Richard, and myself, had discussed the subject, it 
was decided that I should go and locate in Raisin River to organize a parish 
of which the boundaries should be: Lake Erie, on the east; River Ecorce, 
on the north; westward, the Pacific Ocean; and southward, Post Vin- 
cennes.”’20 


The Bishop of Quebec had expressed a wish that Father 
Burke should remain in Detroit after the cession to the United 
States; but he declined, and writing to the Bishop, November 5, 
1795, says: “I cannot accept the mission of Detroit, for your 
Lordship can readily understand that such a step would give 
great displeasure to the government from whom I have received 
every mark of good-will, and would engender a well-founded 
distrust of a clergyman, which might have regrettable conse- 
quences.’”** “Father Burke was most loyal to the English Gov- 
ernment, although he was ever ready to oppose and set at naught 
any attempts which it might make, either openly or covertly 
against his faith. He had a wholesome old time dislike, too, 
for revolutionary methods, and was shocked to learn that the 
new pastor of Detroit had eulogized Washington one Sunday 
from the pulpit. Such a man could not remain west of the De- 
troit river; he followed the British flag to its eastern bank in 
the summer of 1796.”** 


“Mgr. Hubert had a double motive in offering the curacy of Sainte 
Anne of Detroit to Mr. Burke, who had asked for it: at first it was to 
satisfy him if it were possible; then to render a service to the Bishop of 
Baltimore, who, being short of priests like the Bishop of Quebec, had asked 
the latter to leave him the two who happened to be in his territory to the 
west of Detroit River. Mr. Frechette, who had asked insistently for his 
recall, was not refused. As to Mr. Burke, Mgr. Hubert had every ground 


20 Dilhet-Browne, Beginnings of the Catholic Church in the United 
States, Washington, D. C., 1922, pp. 120-121. Cfr. Maes, Catholic Church 
in Monroe City, n. d., pp. 3-5. 

21 Archives de l’Bvéché de Québec, Cahier “Detroit,” 1795. 

22 O’Brien, op. cit., p. 27. 
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for believing that he would prefer to remain on the American side, since 
on two occasions during his stay in Quebec he had asked to go there to 
evangelize the people, who, according to Mgr. Troy’s statement, had been 
without missionaries since the conquest. The first time he addressed him- 
self to Rome, as is well known, through Mgr. Troy as intermediary, giving 
clear evidence of his desire to carry the cross to that region. The second 
time he addressed himself directly to Mgr. Carroll. During his stay in the 
West, he obtained on request a rescript from Rome permitting him to ex- 
ercise an episcopal function, that of giving confirmation. All this without 
having notified his Ordinary. He took a dislike to those Yankees, as he 
disdainfully called them. The reason was that they did not wish to see 
any more of him.”’23 


Discussing this subject, Shea says: “The strange confusion 
caused by the English occupation of Michigan may be seen in the 
fact that the Very Reverend Mr. Burke, on withdrawing from 
Detroit, wrote to Bishop Carroll to urge him to send two priests, 
and he offered to give them faculties, as though Bishop Carroll 
had not power to give faculties in his own diocese. We have 
seen the effort made through the Archbishop of Dublin [Dr. 
Troy] to create a jurisdiction independent of Quebec, Baltimore, 
and Louisiana. It was not the only project of the kind. An- 
other was actually carried out at Rome [the colony at Galli- 
polis}. The Congregation de Propaganda Fide, at the very mo- 
ment when the diocese of Baltimore had been erected with limits 
coterminous with those of the United States, was led into steps 
which threatened to increase confusion in the West, where order 
was most required.”’** 

There are several other “fragments” which refer to Father 
Burke’s career in the West that should be made available to 
students of American Church history, and they should be gath- 
ered up by somebody who has the time and the aptitude to do 
the work. The later phase of Father Burke’s career belongs to 
his labors in Nova Scotia and lies beyond our conspectus. 


Catholic University of America PATRICK W. BROWNE 
Washington, D.C. 


23 Mémoire sur les Missions, p. 131. 
24 Life of Archbishop Carroll, p. 480. 











OLD VINCENNES 


A CHAPTER IN THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF THE 
WEST* 


I 


On February 23, 1779, Post Vincennes on the Wabash was 
wrested from the British by George Rogers Clark as the climax 
of a military adventure which stands out as one of the supreme- 
ly dramatic episodes in American history. Four years later, at 
the close of the Revolutionary War, Great Britain ceded to her 
American colonies in the Treaty of Paris, 1783, the whole of 
what subsequently came to be known as the Old Northwest, 
roughly, all the land between the Alleghenies and the Mississippi, 
the Ohio and the Great Lakes, an area represented on today’s 
map by the five great states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and in part Minnesota. Just how much George Rog- 
ers Clark’s so-called conquest of this territory had to do with 
the final acquisition of it by the United States at the end of the 
Revolution has been and continues to be to this moment a mat- 
ter of lively discussion among the historians.‘ There are certain 
quarters at least where trouble would be started at once by the 
rash student of the problem who would venture to suggest, as 
has been suggested, that it was British generosity and not a 
situation of sheer necessity created by the military successes of 
Clark that set the western line of our national domain back to 
the Mississippi. But if there be divided opinion as to the sig- 
nificance of the young Virginian’s exploits as an argument ad- 
vanced by the American commissioners at Paris, if they ad- 
vanced it at all, for the cession by Great Britain to the United 
States of the Northwest Territory, there can be no two opinions 
as to the heroic character of those exploits in themselves. For 
all time will live in the memory of the American people the pic- 
ture of Clark and his handful of Virginia riflemen and Creole 
volunteers from the Mississippi villages making their way 
against desperate odds through the winter floods of the Wabash 


*A paper read at the Tenth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic 
Historical Association, Washington, D. C., December 27-28, 1929. 

1C. W. Alvord, “Virginia and the West, an Interpretation,” Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, 3:19; L. J. Kenny, “George Rogers Clark in 
Ohio,” Illinois Catholic Historical Review, 10:248 ff.; T. Roosevelt, The 
Winning of the West; J. A. James, George Rogers Clark Papers (Illinois 
Historical Coll. Vol. VIII). 
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Valley to grapple with his Majesty’s trained troops and set the 
stars and stripes flying above one of the most important British 
positions in the West. In our own day George Rogers Clark has 
become what the neglect of the young Republic would not suffer 
him to become in the long years through which he survived his 
achievements at Kaskaskia and Vincennes, a symbol of Ameri- 
can enterprise and pluck, and a national hero of the first rank. 

But the purpose of this paper is not to rehearse the achieve- 
ments of George Rogers Clark. One may read these in Roose- 
velt’s Winning of the West or in the recent notable biographies 
of Clark by Temple Bodley and Professor James or even in such 
thinly diluted historical narratives as Thompson’s Alice of Old 
Vincennes and Winston Churchill’s The Crossing. The purpose 
in hand is rather to piece together the few scattered data that 
survive for the story of Vincennes ecclesiastical beginnings; it 
is an obscure story at best and one succeeds in the end only in 
disentangling a meager measure of ascertained fact out of not 
a little measure of speculation and myth. But before proceeding 
further one must ascertain, if the thing be possible, when Vin- 
cennes actually began to be. Here is, or rather was, a perplexing 
historical puzzle until recent research succeeded in settling the 
matter within at least a very close approximation to the truth. 
Just at what time the Wabash river began to be used by the 
French as a means of communication between Canada and the 
Lower Mississippi there is no means of knowing with anything 
like precision. The Maumee-Wabash route, connecting with Lake 
Erie on the one hand and the Ohio on the other, was one of what 
Archer B. Hulbert has called the “five keys of the Continent,” by 
which were unlocked, as it were, as many doors that led from 
the Valley of the St. Lawrence to that of the Mississippi. LaSalle 
had penetrated into the Valley of the St. Joseph in what is now 
northwestern Indiana as early as 1679, and it could not have 
been long after this date that the Maumee-Wabash route to the 
southland became known to the French traders and voyageurs. 
It has been asserted that Vincennes was established in 1690 by 
some of these early visitors to the Wabash; but the assertion is 
gratuitous and without any known historical evidence to prop it 
up. Equally gratuitous is the statement that Vincennes was 
founded in 1702. 

Of all the dates conjectured for the origin of the place, this 
has had the greatest vogue and it still manages to find its way 
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into reputable works of reference as the Jnternational Encyclo- 
pedia and Harper’s Cyclopedia of United States History. It is, 
in fine, the date which the good people of Vincennes would seem 
to have officially adopted for the birth year of their interesting 
town, the visitor to which, when he alights from the train, is 
greeted with a rotary-club bill-board bearing the conspicuous 
legend, “Vincennes—Founded in 1702. Oldest town in the 
Northwest Territory.” The manner in which this date came to 
meet with widespread acceptance is an interesting illustration of 
the readiness with which the public becomes a victim to so-called 
historical authorities. In Goodrich and Tuttle’s /Ilustrated His- 
tory of the State of Indiana, published in 1875, occurs the state- 
ment that in 1702 a Jesuit missionary celebrated Mass on the 
site of Vincennes with an astonished group of Indians looking 
on. By way of supporting evidence for this important statement 
a footnote cites vaguely the “Quebec Annals” without indicat- 
ing in any manner the nature of this source of information, 
whether manuscript or print, or the place where it can be found. 
As there is no means of determining the authenticity or prove- 
nance of these cryptic so-called “Quebec Annals,” the critical in- 
vestigator cannot do otherwise than dismiss them as offering no 
serious evidence of the truth of the statement they are meant 
to support.’ 


The attempt to confer on the Jesuit Father Jean Mermet the 
distinction of having been founder of Vincennes has also come 
to grief. Even so reputable an historian as Justin Winsor wrote 
in his Mississippi Basin that “Vincennes had been founded on 
the Wabash by Father Mermet.’* The evidence on which Judge 
Law and others after him sought to make out a case for the 
Jesuit as the creator (as early as 1710) on the site of Vincennes 
of a mission out of which the town subsequently grew is set 
forth by him in his Colonial History of Vincennes.* Mermet 
was chaplain at the fort erected by the Sieur Denis de Juchereau 
at the mouth of the Ohio River in 1701 or 1702, and this fort, 
noted in contemporary records as having been located on the 


2 The statement in Goodrich and Tuttle’s book is cited by H. Alerding, 
A History of the Catholic Church in the Diocese of Vincennes, Indianapolis, 
1883, p. 34. Bishop Bruté, who wrote articles on western Catholic history 
for the Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph would seem to have been the first to 
give currency to the date 1702 for the origin of Vincennes. 


8 Winsor, Mississippi Basin, p. 84. 
4 Law, The Colonial History of Vincennes, Vincennes, 1858, p. 12. 
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Wabash, the original name for the lower course of the Ohio, 
Judge Law mistakingly transfers to the site of Vincennes. 
Moreover, in the process a misread letter in the Jesuit Relations 
is made to indicate that Mermet was in residence on the banks 
of the Indiana Wabash, though there is no evidence whatever in 
the letter to this effect. There is, then, no documentary proof, 
contemporary or later, that Father Mermet or any other Jesuit 
was in residence in the Vincennes region at any time in the first 
three decades of the eighteenth century. The theory connecting 
Vincennes with a Jesuit mission at so early a date took its start, 
then, in a misconception of the term Ouabache or Wabash, which 
in early eighteenth century cartography was applied not only to 
the Wabash River of today, but also to the section of the Ohio 
lying between the mouth of the Wabash and the Mississippi. 


In more recent investigation of Vincennes beginnings three 
studies are outstanding, J. P. Dunn, “The Mission to the Wa- 
bash,” (1902), Pierre Georges Roy, “The Sieur de Vincennes 
Identified,” (1916), and Paul Phillips, “French Colonial Policy 
in Vincennes,” (1920).° As a result of these carefully document- 
ed studies based upon previously unpublished material from the 
French Government Archives in Paris, the Provincial Archives 
in Quebec, and other sources it is now established that Vincennes 
owes its origin to the younger Vincennes, who under a commis- 
sion from the Louisiana government built a fort on the site early 
in the fourth decade of the eighteenth century. It could not 
have been before “late in 1732 or early in 1733,” writes Profes- 
sor Phillips, “that the foundations for the new establishment 
were laid.”* The earliest military post in Indiana appears to 
have been Fort Wayne, founded in 1722,’ though an earlier date, 
1719 or 1720 has been assigned to Fort Ouiatenon among the 
Ouiatenon or Wea (a Miami sub-tribe) settled close to the site 
of the present Lafayette, Indiana, on the Wabash.* Here among 
the Ouiatenon, Vincennes was in command some four years be- 
fore he built the post that later took his name. “The Ouiatenons 
have been led from the Government of Canada into the Govern- 


5 Dunn’s study appeared in the Indiana Historical Society Publications, 
vol. 2, Roy’s in the same serial, vol. 7, and Phillips’s in the Indiana Maga- 
zine of History, vol. 10. 

¢ Paul Phillips, Indiana Magazine of History, 10(1920) :323. 

7 Roy, “Sieur de Vincennes Identified,” Indiana Historical Society Pub- 
ications, 7(1916) :4. 

8 Oscar J. Craig, “Ouiatenon, a Study in Indiana History,” Indiana 
Hist. Soc. Publ., 2( No. 8) :316. 
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ment of Louisiana,” it is stated in an official communication of 
date, 1728." Though this would seem to indicate that Vincennes 
was started earlier than 1732-1733, the period fixed upon by Pro- 
fessor Phillips for its origin, contemporary official sources ap- 
pear to indicate that the construction of the Fort must have 
fallen sometime between the limit of the period named. 

The founder of Vincennes was Francois Bissot, son of Jean 
Baptist Bissot, Sieur de Vincennes, the title deriving from a 
Canadian seigneury, which had come into possession of the 
family. Both the older and younger Vincennes were in the 
French military service and at the same time. As early as 1698 
Vincennes Sr. had come down from Canada in company with 
Tonti and the party of priests of the Foreign Missions who were 
to evangelize the Mississippi River tribes and found Cahokia. 
Vincennes Jr. had for godfather his uncle, Francois Margane, 
whose family name he apparently sometimes bore. Margane in 
the course of time became metamorphosed into Morgan and so 
the story became current that the founder of Vincennes was an 
Irishman, imposing even upon good Bishop Bruté and later 
writers on Vincennes origins. 


II 


The date of origin of Vincennes may accordingly be taken as 
fairly fixed, the erection of the fort around which the village 
subsequently grew belonging, as already said, to the period 1732- 
1733. If one now proceeds to determine the earliest association 
of the Church with Vincennes, little in the way of documentary 
evidence will be found to lean upon. First, let a word be said 
about the project maintained over a period of years in French 
governmental circles to provide Jesuit missionaries for the Wa- 
bash. Reference to the Wabash (Ouabache) River in contem- 
porary records, it may be repeated, are not necessarily to 
be understood of the Wabash of today, on which Vincennes is 
situated. They may, unless the context definitely restricts the 
meaning otherwise, be also understood of the Ohio, which in its 
lower course (i. e. from the mouth of the Wabash to the Missis- 
sippi), was also known as the Wabash. At any rate, as early 
as 1716, Crozat, who held the first commercial monopoly of 
Louisiana by a special grant from the French Crown, suggested 


® Cited in Roy, op. cit. 
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that the Jesuits furnish missionaries for the Wabash.” Later, 
in 1724, under Law’s Company of the Indies, to which had been 
ceded the commercial exploitation of Louisiana, provision to the 
extent of six hundred livres was made for a “missionary at the 
Wabash post when it shall be established.” In 1725 the same 
Company in answer to a petition from the Jesuit Superior agreed 
to subsidize a number of missionaries, among them one at the 
Wabash. Again, in 1726 the Company signified its willingness 
to station a priest at “the fort which will be established on the 
Wabash.” Finally, in the fall or winter of 1727 Father D’Outre- 
leau was appointed first resident priest of “the Wabash mission,” 
by which time the name of the river had probably come to be 
applied to the Wabash of today. He embarked at New Orleans 
with the materials for a house and church, but his boat ran into 
ice above the Arkansas and all the cargo was lost, the priest 
barely escaping with his life. Father Nicholas de Beaubois, 
Superior of the Louisiana Mission, estimated the loss at six 
thousand livres and asked the Company for compensation. 
Perier, Governor of Louisiana, suggested that the compensation 
be fixed at 2500 livres and that in the meantime, pending the 
actual payment of the sum to the Society of Jesus, the Superior, 
de Beaubois, be relieved of the necessity of sending a missionary 
to the Wabash. D’Outreleau after his mishap was sent to the 
Chicasaw but in 1729 was still listed in the Jesuit register as 
attached to the Wabash. The project, however, of sending a 
missionary to the northern river appears to have been subse- 
quently dropped and in a list of Jesuit missionaries of date 1731 
no mention is made of the Wabash. However, in 1734, by which 
time Vincennes had established his post on the lower Wabash, 
mention occurs in an official communication of that date of the 
presence of a Jesuit missionary at the post. “Father de Guienne,” 
wrote Governor Bienville and his intendant Salmon in a joint 
letter to the French Foreign Minister, “is now on the Wabash 
where he has gone to wait instructions from his Superiors. It 
would be proper to have a Missionary at this post and we have 
asked Father de Beaubois to have him remain there until we 
have received an answer from your Highness.” Father Xavier 
de Guienne, who had come to Vincennes from Kaskaskia, is thus 


10 For data embodied in this paragraph cf. Phillips, loc. cit. Some un- 
published Jesuit registers have also been utilized by the writer of this 
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the first priest definitely known to have visited Vincennes. Eight 
years later, Tanguay’s Repetoire General du Clerge Francais 
being the only available authority for the statement, the Recol- 
lect Pacéme Legrand was chaplain to the troops at Vincennes, 
and while returning thence died at Niagara, October 6, 1742." 

Meantime the founder of Vincennes had passed from the 
scene in as tragic an episode as one may read in the story of the 
New World. In a war against the Chickasaw of the South plans 
were laid to crush the enemy between two forces, one advancing 
from the South under Governor Bienville, another consisting of 
some fifty Frenchmen and a thousand Illinois Indians advancing 
from the North under the gallant M. Diron d’Artaguiette accom- 
panied by Vincennes. As chaplain of the latter army went 
Father Anthony Senat of the missionary staff of Kaskaskia. 
Bienville delayed to appear at the rendezvous, but the Illinois 
Indians, unwilling to await his arrival, fell impatiently upon the 
Chickasaw with disastrous result. In the ensuing defeat D’Ar- 
taguiette was taken captive, a fate which also befell both Vin- 
cennes, who was unwilling to abandon his commander, and the 
Jesuit, who stayed behind to minister to the dying soldiers. All 
three were burnt together at the stake on or within a few days 
of May 26, 1736, near the town of Pontotoc, Pontotoc County, 
Mississippi.** Already a movement is on its way locking to the 
beatification by the Church of Father Senat, who thus bedewed 
with his blood the soil of one of our Southern states, while 
posterity will likewise treasure up the memory of D’Artaguiette 
and his intrepid companions in death, especially Francois Buis- 
son Sieur de Vincennes. “His (Vincennes’s) name,” says Ban- 
croft in his stirring recital of the tragedy, “will be perpetuated 
as long as the Wabash flows by the dwelling of civilized man.” 

As far as contemporary records indicate, Vincennes’s first 
resident priest was Father Sebastian Louis Meurin, who began 
his missionary career in the Illinois Country in 1742. At all 
events the extant church records of St. Francis Xavier in Vin- 
cennes begin under date of April 21, 1749, with an entry of the 
marriage of Julien Trottier des Rivieres and Josette Marie, the 


11 Shea, Hist. of the Catholic Church in the United States, 1:578. 

12 Camille de Rochemonteix, S. J., Les Jésuites et la Nouvelle France 
au Siecle XVIII, Paris, vol. II. 

James J. O’Brien, S.J., Our Louisiana and Mississippi Martyrs, New 
Orleans, 1928. 

18 G. Bancroft, History of the United States, Boston, 1852, 3:368. 
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officiating priest being Meurin. “I the undersigned missionary 
of the company of Jesus performing the functions of pastor have 
received the mutual consent of marriage and have given them 
the nuptial benediction with the ceremonies prescribed by Holy 
Church in the presence of Monsieur de S.Ange, Lieutenant of a 
company of detached marines, Commandant at Post Vincennes, 
of Jean Baptiste Guilbert . . . . witnesses, who have signed 
with me, S. L. Meurin, Jesuit.”"* The long line of Catholic pas- 
tors at Vincennes begins accordingly with Sebastian Louis 
Meurin, who was destined to be the last surviving eighteenth- 
century member of his Order in the valley of the Mississippi. 
He was followed at St. Francis Xavier’s by Fathers Du Jaunay, 
(1752-), Vivier (1753-1756) and Devernai (1756-1763). With 
Devernai, whose final entry in the church records bears date 
October 24, 1763, the Jesuit succession of pastors at Post Vin- 
cennes came to an end.'** At New Orleans the Superior Council 
of Louisiana issued under date of July 9, 1763, a decree sup- 
pressing the Society of Jesus in Louisiana on various grounds, 
the truth of which no one could seriously maintain. The decree 
was executed under circumstances of exceptional severity, not 
to say brutality, the property (then in British territory) of the 
missionaries being confiscated, and the missionaries themselves 
ejected from their homes, despatched as prisoners to New Or- 
leans and thence, Fathers Baudoin and Meurin excepted, de- 
ported to France. The scenes of violence enacted at Kaskaskia in 
the execution of the decree were repeated at Vincennes. All 
Jesuit property was seized and the person of the resident pastor, 
Father Devernai, taken into custody. He was in infirm health 
but was forced notwithstanding to make the painful overland 
journey to Kaskaskia and there join the party of his fellow 
Jesuits who were sent as prisoners to New Orleans. 

Thus ended in tragedy the period of Jesuit administration of 
St. Francis Xavier on the Wabash as the mission had been 
named some time prior to 1763. In a letter of March 23, 1767, 
Father Meurin, who had been allowed by the New Orleans au- 
thorities to return to the Illinois Country, wrote from Kaskaskia 
to Bishop Briand of Quebec: 


14 Charles Metzger, S. J., “Sebastian Meurin,” Illinois Catholic Histori- 
cal Society, 3(1921) :241 ff. The Vincennes church registers are published 
in the Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, 12(1901) :41 ff. 
(Hereafter cited as RACHS). 

15 RACHS, 12:203. 
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“Post Vincennes on the Wabash among the Miami Piankashaw is as 
large as our best villages here and has still greater need of a missionary. 
Disorder has always been great there, but it has increased in the last three 
years. Some come here to be married or make their Easter duties. The 
majority do not wish to nor can they do it. The guardian of the church 
there (M. Philibert) publishes the banns for three Sundays; to those who 
wish to come here he gives a certificate of publication without opposition 
which I myself republish before marrying them. Those who do not wish 
to come declare in a loud voice in the church their mutual consent. Can 
such a marriage be permitted? Since there is no exception to the formal 
decree of the Holy Council of Trent on the reformation of marriage I pray 
you instruct me.”’1¢ 


Ill 


Some two years later than Meurin’s appeal for spiritual aid 
on behalf of Vincennes it welcomed a priest in the person of 
Father Pierre Gibault, the first to minister to its inhabitants 
after the departure of the Jesuits. Pierre Gibault was of Cana- 
dian stock, having been born at Montreal April 7, 1737." Or- 
dained at thirty-one, he was immediately assigned to the West- 
ern missions, first laboring for a spell at Mackinac and then 
making his way to the Illinois country where he arrived late in 
1768. Here the ardent young clergyman threw himself with 
energy into the absorbing tasks of the ministry. “I would con- 
sider myself fortunate,” Meurin, the Vicar General, wrote to the 
Bishop of Quebec, June 11, 1770, “if at his age, I had his virtues 
and merits.” Vincennes, of all the Illinois missions, was most 
in need of spiritual aid. Scarcely arrived at Kaskaskia, where 
Meurin had taken up his residence, Gibault informed Bishop 
Briand in a letter of February 15, 1769: “Disorders are many 
there. . . This portion of your flock is terribly exposed to wolves 
especially at Post Vincennes, where there is a considerable num- 
ber of people who are much better able to support a priest than 
in the place where I am.”"* Later, June 15 of the same year, 
Gibault wrote again to the Bishop: “I have not been to Post 
Vincennes because during the winter I had the fever common 


16 Illinois Catholic Historical Review, 3:376. 

i7 On Gibault cf. Charles G. Herberman, Ph. D., and Henry F. Herber- 
man, A.B., Historical Records and Studies, vol. 6, Part II, 1912; Pauline 
Lancaster Peyton, “Pierre Gibault, Priest and Patriot of the Northwest in 
the Eighteenth Century,” RACHS, 12:452-498; C. W. Alvord, American 
Historical Review, 14:544 ff.; J. Thompson, Il. Catholic Historical Review, 
passin. 

18 RACHS, 20:419. 

19 Jdem, 20:410. 
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to this country, and since the opening of spring, as the Indians 
had taken and killed several persons on the route which is 80 
leagues long, my parishioners have been unwilling to let me go. 
If your Lordship wish to save your priest and to provide for the 
salvation of your people, the way to do so would be to send two 
more priests to this section—one to Post Vincennes where there 
are a number of people and where he would be able to look after 
very many other posts, and the other to the Tamarois [Ca- 
hokia].’’?° 

At length in the beginning of 1770 Gibault undertook his 
long premeditated visit to Vincennes along the route infested for 
two years back by hostile Chickasaw and Cherokee. “I must tell 
you, that whenever I start upon a journey I always go armed 
with a gun and two pistols so as to prevent the Indians from 
attacking me when they see me so well armed—for they fear 
nothing more than to lose one of their numbers—and even for 
the purpose of defending myself if I should be attacked.”"* At 
Vincennes the population turned out en masse to welcome Gi- 
bault. “During the nearly twenty-seven years,” he informs his 
bishop, “that it (Post Vincennes) has been deprived of priests 
everything has deteriorated. Libertinage and irreligion have 
been introduced; nevertheless when I arrived everybody came in 
a crowd to meet me at the banks of the river Ouabache. Some 
threw themselves upon their knees and were quite unable to 
speak; others spoke only by their sobs; some cried out, ‘Father, 
save us, we are nearly in hell’; others said: ‘God has not utterly 
abandoned us, for it is He who has sent you to us to make us do 
penance for our sins’; and others again exclaimed: ‘Ah, Sir, why 
did you not come a month ago, then my poor wife, my dear fath- 
er, my loved mother, my poor child would not have died without 
the sacraments. ..’ What a happiness it is for me to try to 
make reparation for time too badly employed in my youth by 
the occasion that God now gives me to employ it well. The only 
thing that troubles me is that I cannot travel especially in this 
direction without being liable at any moment to have my scalp 
taken off by the Indians.”*? Father Gibault’s return journey to 
his parish at Kaskaskia was not without stirring incident. “I 
came back from Vincennes after a two months’ stay there ac- 


20 Idem, 20:412. 
21 Idem, 20:416. 
22 Idem, 20:414. 
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companied by twenty picked men. We were followed by several 
bands of Indians during the entire journey of between 80 and 100 
leagues, but we put up such a good front and took so many pre- 
cautions that in spite of having to cross rivers and pass through 
woods they never dared to attack us.”** Father Gibault subse- 
quently made missionary trips on occasion, as in 1771 and 1773, 
to Vincennes, which remained without a resident pastor from 
1763 until the beginning of 1785, when he himself took the 
parish in hand retaining it until October, 1789, and then with- 
drawing to Cahokia. A letter of his to Bishop Briand writ- 
ten from Vincennes June 6, 1786, pictures local spiritual con- 
ditions: 


“... I have enough confidence in God to hope to banish in a little 
while barbarianism from the Post Vincennes whose inhabitants, especially 
the young people, have had no religious instruction during twenty-two 
years except during my short missionary visits and those of Mr. Payet. 
They have been raised like the savages in the midst of whom they live. I 
had and still have catechism classes for them twice a day, after Mass and 
in the evening before sundown. When the lesson is over, I dismiss the 
girls and teach the boys the responses at Mass and the ceremonies of the 
Church for feasts and Sundays. I preach on Sundays and holidays as 
often as possible. In a word, I have been here a year and a half, and 
when I came I found no person, adult or child, who could serve Mass ex- 
cept one European, who was not always able to come; then, no Mass. Two 
months after my arrival I had several; and now the smallest boy in the 
village knows not only how to serve Mass, but also the ceremonies of 
festivals and Sundays and the entire catechism small and large... I 
should not have been successful in building a church in this post if the 
inhabitants of the Kahokias had not sent a courier to me with a request 
from all the parish that I would attend it and offering me great advan- 
tages. The inhabitants of Post Vincennes, justly fearful lest I abandon 
them, unanimously resolved to build a church ninety feet long by forty-two 
wide, of frame with a stone foundation. A portion of the wood is already 
hauled and a quantity of stone for the foundation. It will be only seven- 
teen feet high, but the winds in this country are so strong that it is high 
enough for stability. The house, which at present serves as a church, will 
do me for a presbytery and I hope to occupy it in a few months. The land 
attached is extensive, very dry and in the centre of the village. It was I 
and the trustees who acquired it about sixteen years ago. I beg of you to 
give your approval to the building of this new church under the title of 
St. Francis Xavier on the Ouabache.’’24 


23 Idem, 20:417. 
24 Idem, 20:426. 
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IV 

On July 4, 1778, two years to a day after the American Dec- 
laration of Independence, George Rogers Clark, a young Vir- 
ginian patriot, who had cherished a dream of driving the British 
from the Mississippi and the Ohio back into Canada, entered 
Kaskaskia at the head of a small troop of venturesome frontiers- 
men. Father Gibault was on the ground and shared his parish- 
oners’ relief when Clark assembled them before the village 
church and there assured them that they would continue to enjoy 
the same freedom in the exercise of their religion that had been 
theirs under the British flag. Moreover, news of the French 
alliance was promptly communicated by Clark to the Kaskas- 
kians, who only fifteen years before had reluctantly passed from 
the jurisdiction of France to that of Great Britain, and this 
news was not the least of the circumstances calculated to win 
their sympathy for the American cause. Father Gibault himself, 
if we can credit Clark’s account, was inclined to favor the revo- 
lutionary cause even before the Americans arrived at Kaskaskia. 
At all events he now lent it, at least as far as all outward ap- 
pearances went, his unqualified support, and this in so decisive 
a fashion that Judge John Law did not hesitate to say in oft- 
quoted words that “next to Clark and Vigo the United States 
are indebted more to Father Gibault for the accession of the 
states comprised in what was the original Northwest Territory 
than to any other man.’”* Clark’s position at Kaskaskia was 
insecure as long as Vincennes, some two hundred miles to the 
east, remained in British hands. Here Father Gibault enters 
the story. In a conference with Clark to which he had been 
summoned he advised against any military offensive against 
Vincennes, declaring himself ready to go, if so permitted, and 
there win over the citizens to the American side. “M. Jeboth 
[Gibault] the priest,” wrote Clark to George Mason a year and 
a half after the incident, “to fully convince me of his attachment 
offered to undertake to win that Town for me if I would permit 
him and let a few of them go; they made no doubt of gaining 
their friends at St. Vincent’s [Vincennes] to my interest; the 
priest told me he would go himself and gave me to understand 
that although he had nothing to do with temporal business that 
he would give them such hints in the spiritual way that it would 
be very conductive to business; in a few days the priest and Dr. 


25 Law, Colonial History of Vincennes, p. 55. 
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Doct’r LeFont [Laffont], the Principal, with a few others set 
out with a proclamation I sent for the purpose and other instruc- 
tions in case of success—in a few weeks they returned with in- 
telligence agreeable to my wishes.”** A fuller account of the 
affair is embodied by Clark in a Memoir written in 1791 or later 
at the instance of President Jefferson. 


That Gibault undertook his mission to Vincennes in an of- 
ficial capacity as Clark’s agent there is no reasonable ground to 
doubt. The horse he rode was paid for by Clark, who also de- 
frayed the entire cost of the mission.*’ In the bill of expenses 
presented by the latter to Virginia, the expedition in the West 
having been sponsored by Virginia alone and not by the Conti- 
nental Congress, occurs the item: “M. Gibault, Laffont’s expenses 
in taking possession of Post Vincennes in 1779, $657.00.” 
Again, Clark stated in his instructions to Dr. Laffont, the official 
head of the expedition, “You will act in concert with M. Le Curé, 
who I trust will prepare the inhabitants to agree to your de- 
mands.”** Moreover, that Gibault rendered at Vincennes pre- 
cisely the services which Clark had expected of him is evidenced 
by Clark’s own words in his letter to Mason as also by the cir- 
cumstance that the American commander promptly communi- 
cated to Governor Patrick Henry of Virginia the success of the 
priest’s intervention, for which the latter was soon to receive 
the formal thanks of the Governor.*® Again, and this is a cir- 
cumstance the significance of which writers on the subject have 
somehow overlooked, Clark, as he so declared, sent along a spy 
to watch Gibault and Laffont and so was not dependent on their 
own testimony or information as to how they acquitted them- 
selves of their commission." Still again, Gibault when memor- 
alizing Congress for a grant of land, alleged his services in the 
taking of Vincennes, “which are not unknown to you.” Finally, 
in British military circles in Canada it was generally understood 
that Father Gibault was the chief agent in bringing about the 
surrender of Vincennes to the Americans, General Haldimand 
threatening to hang him if ever he should fall into his hands. 


26 Illinois Historical Collections, 8:122. 

27 Idem, 19:256. 

28 Idem, 19:264. 

2° Historical Records and Studies, 6(1912), Part I7:150. 

80 Illinois Hist. Coll., 8:80, 87. 

31 W. H. English, Conquest of the Country Northwest of the River 
Ohio, 1778-1783, Indianapolis, 18, 1:487. 

82 Hist. Records and Studies, 6(1912), part II: 151. 
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All the evidence therefore points to the fact that Gibault did 
play an effective réle in the surrender of Vincennes and it is on 
the basis of the historical reality of this réle that he has ac- 
quired national fame as the so-called “patriot-priest.” 

In the light of all this it is surprising to find that Father 
Gibault not only in later years (in a letter to Bishop Briand 
presently to be cited), but also immediately on his return in the 
August of 1778 to Kaskaskia after the surrender of Vincennes, 
disclaimed any participation whatever in the affair. ‘With re- 
gard to the inhabitants of Post Vincennes, whom according to 
report heard in Canada I persuaded to commit perjury,” he 
wrote to Bishop Briand June 6, 1786, “perhaps the residents 
themselves in order to escape from trouble with their Governor 
Henry Hamilton put all the blame on me and perhaps he himself 
and the officers invented the story that people so ignorant could 
have been won over persuaded only by me, advancing this sup- 
position to shield their mistake by shifting all responsibility to 
my shoulders. The truth is that not having been at Post Vin- 
cennes for a long time, when I saw the opportunity to go with 
Mr. Laffont who had a large company, I took advantage of it to 
do my missionary work. Had I interfered in so important a 
matter my hand writing would have appeared in some document 
and other proofs would be given than such phrases as, it is said 
or it is reported to me.’** In the attestation made by Laffont 
at Kaskaskia August 7, 1778, we read: “he [Gibault] has begged 
me to add that . . . in all civil matters not only with the French 
but with the savages he meddled with nothing because he was 
not ordered to do so and it is opposed to his priestly vocation 
and that I alone had the direction of affairs, he having confined 
himself towards both [nations, i.e. French and savages] solely 
to exhortation tending towards peace and union and to the pre- 
vention of bloodshed . . . the temporal affairs I alone was in- 
trusted [with].”** Finally, Gibault in a communication of later 
date to his bishop, May 22, 1788, declares: “with regard to the 
objection or the fear that I have been or was inclined towards 
the American Republic, you have only to read over my first let- 
ter in which I give an account of our capture and my last letter 
where I sent you a testimonial regarding my behavior at Post 
Vincennes, in the capture of which I was said to be implicated, 


88 Idem, 6(1912), loc. cit. 
84 Idem, 6(1912), loc. cit. 
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and you will see not only that I did not interfere at all but that 
on the contrary I have always missed and will always miss the 
gentleness of British rule.”* 

Apparently contradictory claims are thus made by Father 
Gibault and it is difficult, though the attempt has been made, to 
maintain that his stand was a consistent one throughout. When 
appealing to Congress for a grant of land he alleged the services 
rendered by him in the taking of Vincennes. When writing to 
his bishop, a staunch supporter of British rule, to be allowed 
to return to Canada, he disavows any part whatever in the in- 
cident and declares himself to have been always British in sym- 
pathy and sentiment. No attempt need here be made to reconcile 
Gibault’s inconsistencies nor to discuss the reasons that may be 
alleged to explain them. What is more to the point is to ascer- 
tain whether he really had the intimate and outstanding share 
in the first taking of Vincennes with which he has been credited 
and still continues to be credited at once in popular tradition and 
written history. That he did have such intimate and outstand- 
ing share appears, as was pointed out a moment ago, to be per- 
fectly well established by contemporary evidence of the utmost 
weight, nor is the probative value of this evidence undone in any 
serious way by testimony in an opposite sense rendered by Gi- 
bault himself. Further, and this is capital in the whole matter, 
the grounds on which the name of Father Gibault appeals to 
grateful remembrance in American history remain undisturbed. 
George Rogers Clark lived to see the day when he could play 
with disloyalty to these United States, yet the circumstance is 
not felt to invalidate in any manner his claim to the gratitude 
of the American people for the share he had in the acquisition 
of the Northwest Territory. ** 


V 


After four years of pastorship in Vincennes Gibault had 
withdrawn in 1789 to Cahokia. Again was the Wabash settle- 
ment left without the ministrations of a resident priest, this 
situation continuing until the arrival in 1792 of Benedict Flaget, 
the future Bishop of Bardstown, a name to conjure with in the 
chronicle of Catholic beginnings in the Old Northwest. Flaget 


85 Idem, 6(1912), loc. cit. 

86 The circumstances of Gibault’s death are obscure. That he died 
early in 1804 at New Madrid, Missouri, is stated by Father Gabriel Richard 
in a letter to Carroll, May 11, 1804. Baltimore Archdiocesan Archives. 
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retiring in 1796, his place was worthily taken by Francois Rivet, 
the first Catholic Indian missionary in the West to draw a Gov- 
ernment salary. Father Rivet was a remarkable man, brimful 
of piety and zeal and capable of impressing his non-Catholic 
neighbors, such as William Henry Harrison, later President of 
the United States, who wished to secure the priest’s personal 
services as tutor to his son.** When he came to die, Father 
Gabriel Richard penned these lines to Bishop Carroll, May 1, 
1804: “A loss that will be felt long by the inhabitants of Vin- 
cennes, a loss perhaps incomparable, the worthy and extremely 
zealous Mr. Rivet is dead this last winter. He died as he had 
lived excessively poor and extensively regretted by his parish- 
oners, who some of them had never before appreciated his value, 
never rewarded his merits. I had often lamented with Mr. Leva- 
doux that a priest of so extensive talents and whose virtue and 
zeal were superior to his abilities, should have been confined in 
so small a country. Having been professor of rhetoric in France 
he knew perfectly well all the means of convincing minds and 
further possessed to a degree extremely rare that natural elo- 
quence that reaches to the heart.’”** After Rivet followed at 
Vincennes a line of zealous pastors, some of them as Rosati and 
Nerinckx, figures of note in the ecclesiastical history of the 
West, the line reaching its climax in Simon William Gabriel 
Bruté, first Bishop of Vincennes, ascetic, litterateur, educator, 
and tireless worker in the ministry, a man destined to remain 
for all time a figure of interest and charm in the epic story of 
Catholic pioneer development in the United States. 


But the purpose of this paper is now achieved, which was 
merely to sketch on its religious side the story of Vincennes 
beginnings as a counterpart of the stirring secular events, the 
sesquicentennial commemoration of which early in this current 
year (1929) has brought the historic Indiana town into national 
prominence if it did not possess that distinction before. With 
the completion of the George Rogers Clark Memorial, work on 
which is expected to start in the summer of 1930, one will see 
at Vincennes a new national shrine comparable to the Lincoln 
Memorial at Washington. The old Cathedral of St. Francis 
Xavier dating from Bishop Bruté’s time and treasuring in its 
crypt his mortal remains will be preserved as the centerpiece of 


87 Rivet & Carroll, February 10, 1801. Baltimore Archdiocesan Archives. 
38 Baltimore Archdiocesan Archives. 
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this design with a memorial of Pierre Gibault rising in the fore- 
ground. Superb concrete highways already link up the historic 
town on the Wabash with the rest of the country and in the 
years to come will bear an ever increasing burden of pilgrims 
hastening to view the great artistic shrine which architects and 
builders are preparing to rear in memory of Clark’s achievement. 
At last the significance of the acquisition of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory is being brought home to the consciousness of the nation. 
An event that gave us or helped to give us the five great states 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota in 
part, and opened the way for territorial advance to the Pacific 
surely ought not to be forgotten, as President Coolidge pointed 
out in his message to Congress recommending a million-dollar 
appropriation for a memorial. It is interesting to recall that in 
the particular event commemorated, which was the passing of 
Vincennes from British to American hands February 25, 1779, 
the old Jesuit mission church of St. Francis Xavier came to 
figure in an unexpected way. Major Hamilton, the British Com- 
mandant, wished to negotiate the terms of the surrender at the 
fort, but Clark, as he tells us in his Memoir, insisted that the 
affair take place “at the Church,” which arrangement was car- 
ried out. Here, then, under the shadow of the old log church, if 
not actually within its enclosure, was enacted a scene of which 
nobody then foresaw the implications, but the tremendous im- 
port of which may now be realized as one looks back through 
the perspective of the years. On the pages that tell the dramatic 
story of our national birth and growth St. Francis Xavier’s on 
the Wabash has come to be “writ large.” 


St. Louis University GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS* 
I 


Vancouver 30 June, 1845 


To 
The Revd Father De Smet 


Revd and Dear father 


I was so Busy from the time I received your last till the Revd 
fathers Nobili and Ravalli left that I had not time to acknowl- 
edge it and to Return you my Best thanks for your Kind Re- 
membrance and to assure you of my Best Wishes wherever you 
[are] and to Request your kind Remembrance of me in your 
prayers and as I may perhaps go to Europe this fall (But this 
you will please mention to no one as I have not done so as yet 
myself) and what I can serve you please command me.' 

With this you will perhaps hear of the melancholy fate of 
my poor son in Law W G Rae who was in charge of our affairs 
at S Francisco*—the poor fellow in consequence of my not hav- 
ing sent a Vessel there the two Last years what it was out of 
my power [to do]—felt Disappointed and which feeling was 
increased by Capt. Barller[?] forgeting to Deliver him last fall 
a letter he had from me for my late son in law—and ([this?] 
led him to Believe he was neglected and had Displeased me—add 
to this he joined the first Mexican insurrection—and when the 
second broke out the Californians had to retreat to the South— 
Poor Rae thinking all was lost and that the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s property would be seized by the Mexicans and that the 


*The originals of the following hitherto unpublished letters are in the 
archives of St. Louis University, St. Louis. Excepting the last, they are 
all addressed to Father Peter De Smet, S.J., the well-known missionary- 
traveller of the frontier period of the West. 

1John McLoughlin, Oregon’s representative in Statuary Hall, the 
Capitol, Washington, has been appraised as the most commanding figure 
in the pioneer history of the Pacific Northwest. Cf. Frederick V. Holman, 
Dr. John McLoughlin, Father of Oregon, Cleveland, 1907. Subsequently 
to 1842 he openly professed Catholicism. As to his religious affiliations 
before that date there has been some discussion. Cf. O’Hara, Pioneer His- 
tory of the Church in Oregon, p. 139. 

2 William Glen Rae, whose death occurred January :9, 1845, married 
Eloisa, Dr. McLoughlin’s “favorite child.” Holman, op. cit., p. 24. The 
circumstances of Rae’s suicide are detailed in Bancroft, History of Cali- 
fornia, 4:593. 
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Hudson Bay Company would Blame him—in Despair shot him- 
self in the Head—But this affects me so much that I cannot 
write and again with Best Wishes and fervent prayers that our 
Heavenly Father may protect you and Bless your pious En- 
deavor to promote the cause of our holy Religion Believe me 
to Be 

Yours sincerely 

J{oh]n McLoughlin 


My Best Respects to Your Worthy Colleagues. 
If you want cattle write to Mr. Fraser at Fort Colville. I 


have written him to sell you all he can spare 
J McLoughlin. 


St. Louis, May 20th 1857. 
Rev. & Dear Sir, 


I take the liberty of addressing you this short notice before 
my departure to my agency among the Blackfeet Indians upon 
a subject of vital importance to their welfare as well as to the 
advancement of civilization. I have, as you well know, been an 
agent of the United States Government among the savages In- 
dians for fifteen years and during that time I have observed that 
nothing else contributed more to their civilization and to bring- 
ing them to a position of peace and quiet than the efforts of 
Christians to establish among them missions and schools for 
their education in spiritual and temporal matters. And I, more- 
over, take pleasure in bearing testimony to the uniform success 
in that matter, of the Church of which you are a useful member. 
I have witnessed with much pleasure the success of the Catho- 
lic missionaries in taming the savage impulses of those Indians 
with whom it has been my lot to become associated within the 
past fifteen years. Knowing this fact it is the object of this 
note to obtain your intercession for the procurment of a mission 
from your Church to the Blackfeet Indians to whom I have been 
lately sent as resident agent by the general government. I know 
of none to whom I could apply with more certainty for obtain- 
ing the desired object, hence I trouble you. I verily believe that 
the interests of this government and the interests of the Indians 
would be vastly advanced by such an establishment. Hoping 
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that my desires in this respect may be gratified I am, sir, with 
much respect, 
Yr. obedient servant, 
Alfred I. Vaughan 
Agt. Blackfeet Indians. 


P.S. You are of course aware that ample provision has been 
made for the purpose alluded to above by our government in its 
treaty with those Indians, at the Judith in the Blackfeet country. 

Alf. I. Vaughan 


Il 
Independence July 20th 1860. 


To Father De Smet. 

It is several months since I received from you a very excel- 
lent and charming letter. Although I have since had the 
pleasure to see you, I have postponed an answer until now be- 
cause I wish to submit to your clear and cultivated judgment a 
small volume containing in a very condensed form my reflections 
upon a wonderful portion of the world, which, once seen has 
inflamed your permanent enthusiasm equally as my own. To 
this volume I have given the name of the “Central Gold Region” 
and I regard it valuable for the maps by which it is illustrated. 
It is published by E. H. Woodward of St. Louis. 

It is necessary for me to require of you to inflict upon your- 
self the task to read it throughout. I attach a chief gravity to 
the judgment which you may pronounce upon it because, as you 
were my predecessor in the region of which it treats, so it has 
been from your oracular delineations that my boyhood took fire 
and burned with an irrepressible ambition to penetrate to a com- 
plete comprehension of this superlative portion of our country. 

I can now also recur again, under auspicious hopes, to what 
I fear, that I have already obtruded upon your patient ear jusqu’ 
au nausea; the cause of education in our young city under the 
protecting influence of your church. I enclose you a map deli- 
neating what is our purpose—to condense into economical form 
the elements of a great city [Denver] which we already possess. 
Two railroads, converging here—one from St. Louis and the 
other from Chicago—are now under such active construction 
that they will be completed in a few months. The reflection 
from the gold region is becoming very beneficially felt and that 
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propitious moment approaches, such as you have seen come to 
St. Louis twenty years since and more recently at Chicago and 
San Francisco, namely the building of a great city upon the track 
of empire toward the West. We have already accumulated the 
essential elements out of which such cities grow under the ener- 
gies of the people and to attract thither those effective energies 
is our aim and religious purpose, especially in the element of 
education. 


May we not congratulate one another that those magnificent 
countries of the great Mountains, of which you were the first to 
speak and write with the enthusiasm of truth, have now, in so 
short a time, become the very arena of fashion and prospective 
empire! As you have been so preeminently a pioneer in direct- 
ing the tide of intelligent progress in the wilderness I implore 
you to remember that there remains a still more delicate and 
sacred mission. This is the judicious location and growth of 
cities. In these reside the influences which perpetuate morality, 
learning, liberty and religion. As empire grows it owes to cities 
its grade of intelligence, civilization and perpetuity. I beg you 
to appreciate then the zeal which I express for “Centropolis” 
and the high estimate that I place upon its future. Think that 
I have higher aspirations than those which spring from local 
prejudice or individual profit. That my judgment of its super- 
lative excellence as a geographical site may be the true one. 
Above all, let me touch your heart in our favor and attract for 
us your active zeal and benevolence! 


Accept for yourself my sincere and constant friendship and 
respect. 


W. Gilpin.* 


* William Gilpin (1822-1894), first territorial governor of Colorado 
(1861-1862). “At the time the Pacific Railway was thought by many to 
be a chimerical project, Gov. Gilpin did much to advance the idea with 
tongue and pen.” National Cyclopedia of American Biography, 6:445. 
“Gilpin was designed by his maker for a man of mark. Full six feet in 
height, of a slight frame and nervous temperament, with a fine head and 
expressive eyes, rather military bearing with French gestures, he was 
enthusiastic while his shrewdness and his courtesy were sometimes over- 
shadowed by his generalizations. Said one of his friends to me, ‘there 
never was a man like him and there never will be another.’” Bancroft, 
History of Nevada, Colorado, and Wyoming, p. 414. 
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Headquarters Military Division of the Mississippi 
St. Louis, Apl 9, 1866 


Father De Smet, 
Dear Sir, 

I learned last night of Mrs. Sherman and Major Turner that 
in consequence of the leaving the other morning of some steam- 
boat, [?] you have concluded to start at once today for the 
Mountains. I may not see you again and therefore send you an 
open letter which you asked for. 

I am sorry that I cannot promise you as much as I would, 
but you can appreciate what I say. At this moment we have 
only a few regular troops in the region whither you go and the 
Regular Army is so small that this year we cannot attempt as 
much as we would. There are now under orders Regular troops 
for Randall, Rice, Sully (Fort Pierre[?]), Berthoud [Berthold] 
and Union,—along the Missouri. We also have the Platte Val- 
ley Road well guarded and stocked as far as Laramie; then there 
will be a road along the East base of the Mountains by the head 
of Powder River and Yellowstone to the mining settlements of 
Montana. Along this road there is now Fort Reno on Powder 
River and two or three more will be established this summer. 

We also propose to make a new direct Wagon Road from the 
direction of Minnesota by the way of the Big Sheyenne, North 
of the Black hills to Powder River to intersect the other road 
from Laramie. This Road will also be guarded by two new 
posts. This is about all we can attempt this year. And you 
know we must lay the foundation now for the condition of 
things that will last as long as the Indians are wild and wander- 
ing. Next year I suppose we can extend the Routes to & through 
Montana towards the Pacific Coast. The sooner the Indians can 
localize and get ready to raise food and horse without wander- 
ing in search of buffalo and Game, the better for them. You 
know as well as I do the difficulties attending this question and 
may accomplish much good to both sides. 

Wishing you health and success in your hazardous and diffi- 
cult journey I am with great respect 


Your friend and Servant 
W. T. Sherman 
Maj Genl. 
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Headquarters Military Division of the Missouri 
Saint Louis, Mo. Mch. 28, 1868. 


To the Commanding Officers of Posts. 

The bearer of this, Father De Smet, a Catholic priest, long 
connected with the Missions of the Mountain Indians and well 
known to you by reputation, is on the point of starting for Fort 
Rice and the Indian Country thereabouts, by and with the sanc- 
tion and approval of the War and Interior Departments.‘ Who- 
ever shall see this letter is hereby requested to extend to Father 
De Smet every courtesy due his exalted character and to fur- 
nish him protection and assistance in his mission to the extent 
of his wants and necessities. 


W. T. Sherman 
Lt. Genl. Comd. 


«For De Smet’s peace-mission of 1868 to the Sioux, cf. Mid-America, 
October, 1930. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Outranking, it would appear, all other 1930 publications in 
the field of American history is Doctor Herbert E. Bolton’s five- 
volume work, Anza’s California Expedition, 1774-1776, and the 
Founding of San Francisco. One volume of the five is given to 
Doctor Bolton’s own vigorous narrative of the subject-matter of 
the work, another to correspondence bearing upon it, while three 
are filled out with thirteen diaries of the expeditions, all, with a 
single exception, being here published for the first time in any 
language. Most notable of the diaries is that of the Franciscan 
Father, Pedro Font, who, to borrow Bolton’s epithet, was “su- 
perb” as a chronicler of the things he saw and heard, having at 
command a really extraordinary talent for graphic and accurate 
portrayal. Spain’s incomparable talent for exploration and set- 
tlement, one of the amazing things of history, never spoke more 
eloquently than in these eighteenth-century treks of Juan Bau- 
tista Anza and his followers from out the Spanish borderlands 
across incredible wastes and over the Sierra Nevada to the 
Golden Gate. Probably never before has such a mass of previ- 
ously unpublished historical material of the first order of im- 
portance been set at one stroke before the public. Out of it all 
Anza, the central figure of the entire story, emerges in towering 
proportions. This hitherto rather obscure individual in the story 
of the white man’s advance to the Pacific leaps overnight into a 
greatness that sets him abreast if not in the van of Mackenzie, 
Lewis and Clark “and all the eager-eyed throng who since have 
yielded to the urge of Westward Ho.” In point of permanent 
achievement probably even Lewis and Clark lag behind this 
latest of the Spanish conquistadores. The immortal pair that 
pushed out from St. Louis planted no colony that the years were 
to see expand into metropolitan proportions. Anza’s monument 
is “the imperial city which stands beside the Golden Gate and 
looks out across the western sea.” 


All in all Bolton’s edition of the Anza documents is a mem- 
orable milestone in the ever developing historiography of the 
Spanish Southwest. Unquestionably a glamour broods over 
every region which Spain has touched. Sordid and repulsive 
realities may here and there have marked her advance, but out- 
balancing these in the authentic record are the matchless grit 
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and daring of her trail-blazers and pioneers, their steady, pa- 
tient, triumphant wrestling with the wilderness, their ultimate 
superb achievement in the way of solid cultural gains to the 
native populations whose lands they overran. 





The December, 1930, issue of Minnesota History reproduces 
the address delivered (by proxy) by His Highness, the Prince 
de Ligne, Belgian Ambassador to the United States, at the Min- 
neapolis celebration of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of Hennepin’s discovery of the Falls of St. Anthony. The ad- 
dress, which bears the caption, “Father Louis Hennepin, Bel- 
gian” stresses the famous Franciscan missionary-explorer’s Bel- 
gian origin and connections. He has sometimes been named, “a 
son of France,” but as a matter of fact he was Belgian-born, 
having had for birthplace Ath, the same town in the French- 
speaking part of Belgium which claims as a native son Father 
Pierson, Jesuit missionary at Sault Sainte Marie in what is now 
Michigan and a contemporary of Hennepin. The latter was 
therefore not a Fleming or Flemish-speaking Belgian but a Wal- 


loon or French-speaking one. He learnt Flemish only by study- 
ing that language at Ghent where a sister of his resided. 


“Belgium,” declared the Prince de Ligne, “is too proud of its great 
son to permit him to be adopted by our neighbors. At the same time we 
acknowledge with appreciation that it was under the protection of France 
that Father Hennepin was enabled to prosecute his work as a missionary 
and explorer in America. But in the great work of founding New France 
on the American continent, there is glory enough for the great French 
pioneers,—such as La Salle, Marquette, Jolliet, Du Luth and others, to 
whose exploits I wish to pay tribute here today,—as well as for the Bel- 
gian Father Hennepin and other Belgian priests who shared in their great 
emprise. ... 





The fame of Father Hennepin rests upon the comparatively short period 
of his life which he spent as a missionary and explorer in America and 
upon the description which he wrote of the upper Mississippi Valley and 
its inhabitants. His Description de la Louisiane was the first published 
description of this section of your country, and it is now a rare and ex- 
pensive piece of Americana. It was one of the ‘best sellers’ of its day, 
and Father Hennepin may be considered Minnesota’s first ‘booster’ and 
publicity man as well as its first historian. He was also your first mission- 
ary and first teacher, although it seems that he learned more from the 
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Indians than they did from him and his efforts in the religious line bore 
no immediate fruit. Judging from the map which accompanied his book 
it seems that he was also a rather good geographer, and he may be said 
to be the first man to ‘put you on the map.’” 





In America (February 14, 1931) Dr. Marie R. Madden of the 
Graduate School of Fordham University makes a plea for a 
Catholic academy of Hispanic-American studies. “Why will not 
our Catholics individually or collectively support a Catholic 
Academy for Spanish-American studies which would perform 
the research, publish the books, articles and pamphlets, inspire 
professors and teachers, cooperate with the European and Amer- 
ican societies and academies and thus create a public opinion 
which would be obliged to respect the Church not only for her 
supernatural mission, which stands on its merits, but because 
her members are positive and constructive leaders of society and 
because she can and does offer the proper solution for the prob- 
lems of our civilization?” 

This is an excellent and a timely suggestion. Everyone at 
all acquainted with recent developments in the field of American 
history knows the unique importance that has come to attach 
to Spanish-American studies. One of the most striking phenom- 
ena of our own day has been the changed viewpoint, as concerns 
the past doings of Spain in the New World, which has come if 
not to prevail at least to assert itself with most refreshing vigor 
in academic and scholarly circles. The writer of these lines re- 
calls the impression made upon him once in his younger days 
by a statement read in a history of South America put out by 
a reputable American publisher to the effect that “everything 
which Spain did in the New World was evil.” This was a ludi- 
crous and a grotesque misrepresentation of the actual facts; but 
it was the viewpoint which more or less held the field successful- 
ly against all comers until a new school of historians, conspicu- 
ous in which have been Bourne of Yale and Bolton of California, 
contrived to bring out into the open the substantial greatness of 
the historic fabric of civilization and empire which Spain reared 
with incomparable energy throughout the vast reaches of the 
New World. However, curious to say, the auccess with which 
this vindication of historical reality has been carried out alarms 
the recalcitrants who still cultivate “The Black Legend” of un- 
qualified Spanish cruelty and obscurantism. Scholarship, re- 
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search, the evidence of the facts, are all on the side of the newer 
view; and yet the attempt to resuscitate the older and obviously 
unhistorical outlook on the matter in question, chiefly the child 
of national and religious prejudices, will no doubt find supporters 
and may meet with some undeserved success. Such an issue 
would be a deplorable setback to the sacred cause of truth and 
the prospect of its being realized may well inspire all the friends 
of historical verity to set up what defense they may against it. 





The important announcement is made that the writing of an 
elaborate history of the Catholic Church in Texas, projected a 
few years ago by the Texas Knights of Columbus, will be taken 
in hand by the Reverend Dr. Francis Borgia Steck, O. F. M., 
well-known historian of the Middle West. Dr. Paul J. Foik, 
C. 8. P., Chairman of the Texas Knights of Columbus Historical 
Commission, in a recently submitted report (Minutes of the 
Tenth Regular Meeting of the Knights of Columbus Historical 
Commission held at St. Edward’s University, Austin, Texas, No- 
vember 25-26,1930), reveals the thoroughgoing and exhaustive 
research that is being carried on as the basis for this monu- 
mental historical undertaking: 


“The work of the Texas Knights of Columbus Historical Commission 
has reached another milestone on the road to achievement. In 1926 Dr. 
Guilday prepared a memorandum, in which a survey was made determining 
the scope of this undertaking, which has for its object the preparation of 
the history of the Catholic Church in Texas from the earliest times to the 
present day. The plan for fulfillment, then sketched, has been faithfully 
executed, and appreciable progress has been made towards the goal; but 
the collection of data is yet far from complete. The accumulation of docu- 
mentary materials has advanced steadily year by year, but several archives 
must still be explored. The Bexar Archives, comprising over sixty thou- 
sand leaves, mostly written on both sides, contain many papers of great 
value. The documents of the Land Office will reveal a wealth of informa- 
tion regarding missions and missionaries, colonizations and settlements, and 
the relations of church and state in the early nineteenth century. The 
Nacogdoches Archives and various other groups of state papers have spe- 
cial significance to the church historian and their relevancy will be more 
exactly determined by deeper research. 

Aside from these historical sources close at hand, work is now being 
resumed at the two fountain heads of Texas history, the Archivo General 
de Mexico at Mexico City and the Archivo General de Indias at Seville, 
Spain. By special royal decree, the latter depository will furnish docu- 
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ments at the least expense to the Commission. The Jefe of these archives, 
Senor Christobal Bermudez Plata, has been furnished with a compilation 
of all transcripts to be found in America, so that there will be no duplica- 
tion by those employed by him for this work. A similar elimination is in 
progress for the Archives in Mexico City, Zacatecas, and Queretero. This 
transcription is being made by Senor Alexandro Traslosheros. 





Also, in anticipation of the selection of these historical writers, the 
Chairman of the Commission made a survey of the secondary sources in 
the Library of Congress, especially of the Exploration period, with very 
gratifying results. The researches of many scholars of national reputa- 
tion revealed some new vistas, archeological and ethnological expeditions, 
and the actual digging into the sands of time has cleared away also the 
crust of oblivion that has obstructed the view of the historian. This fu- 
sion with a lost civilization, the remnants of which still linger, creates an 
interest because of its quaintness and antiquity. The cradle of this devel- 
opment from primitive savagery in North America is none other than the 
Southwest, among the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico, especially in that 
portion of territory near the Texas plains. Into the lands of these seden- 
tary tribes came vanguards of the Caucasian race, filled with a wonder 
like to that of the modern traveller or investigator, as he travels from 
place to place, and beholds the silent ruins and abodes of these ancient 
peoples. Their descendants are still there, clinging to many of their 
earliest traditions and customs, so that one seems transferred to a strange 
world, so different from the rest of the United States and, perhaps, as 
unique and peculiar in conception as that found anywhere in the old world. 

Amid this strange environment was cast the lot of the padres and the 
few Spanish colonists, and here was begun the work of evangelization. 
There was no rolling back of the aborigines such as took place wherever 
the English settled. The Spanish conquistadores came and lived with the 
natives and gave them every opportunity to improve themselves. The era 
of the Franciscan missionaries is the most romantic, yet tragic, in all 
American history. During the long decades of their occupation of New 
Mexico, forty-eight missions and chapels were built, and this all happened 
before Junipero Serra founded San Diego de Alcala, the first mission in 
California. Before 1600 there were more than eight thousand Indian con- 
verts, and before another score of years there were between eleven thou- 
sand and fourteen thousand neophytes. When the Pueblo Revolt occurred 
in 1680, there were forty houses of worship. Notwithstanding the great 
destruction that then took place, sixteen churches are still in use today, 
twenty-six are in various stages of ruin, and only traces of the few others 
are to be found. Here in the bleak wilderness, in the unknown deserts 
amid dreary solitude, hardships and cruel want, they sowed the seeds of 
faith and watered their fields with their own blood. Between Coronado’s 
time and that of the Revolt of 1680, a period of nearly a century and a half, 
twelve or more padres heroically made this supreme sacrifice of their lives 
while zealously spreading the light of the Gospel. Twenty-one found mar- 
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tyrs’ graves at the general uprising of the Pueblos and, before the seven- 
teenth century closed, many others were added to this army of the Church 
Triumphant. 

It is quite natural, then, that these ancient monuments and ruins, 
where once these padres labored and died should have a fascination for 
most historians, irrespective of religious affiliation. No one can view the 
records and the remains of these times without a genuine feeling of deep 
admiration and a high appreciation of the sacrifice experienced by these 
saints of the desert, these true men of God, whose chief object in life was 
the salvation of souls.” 

Mid-America wishes every success to Dr. Steck in this 


notable undertaking. 





A recently issued report (1930) of the Library of Congress 
contains interesting data on the project now under way to ac- 
quire for the Manuscript Division of the Library source-material 
for American history in European archives. Dr. Worthington 
C. Ford, present director of the European mission charged with 
the project, writes thus of the results obtained in Italian ar- 
chives through the services of the Dominican Father, Paul C. 


Perrotta: 


In August, 1929, Rev. Paul C. Perrotta, O. P., was in Venice, working 
in the Biblioteca Marciana and the Archivio di Stato. After completing 
his task in that city he went to Turin, stopping at various places where 
it was known that American material existed or where some could be 
looked for because of suggestions obtained from other sources. A tour of 
this nature, where the photographer accompanied the investigator, made 
it possible to obtain items which would otherwise have been overlooked or 
which must have been postponed to some future visit, because of the want 
of a photographer. For example, an atlas of Visconte Maggiolo was found 
in the Biblioteca Communale at Treviso; documents of value were taken 
in Verona and Brescia; and at Milan, in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana, im- 
portant maps were taken. Every courtesy was offered in the various visits, 
but some disappointments were also encountered. In Milan, owing to the 
absence of Prince Trivulzio, it was not possible to photograph the few 
maps wanted in the privately owned Biblioteca Trivulziana. Arrived at 
Turin the authorities of the Archivio di Stato gave all necessary privileges, 
and a change of photographer permitted a more rapid handling of the 
material. The correspondence of the Piedmontese Government with its 
ambassadors in France, Spain, and England during the American Revolu- 
tion alone furnished more than 20,000 pages. 

After more than two months at Turin Doctor Perrotta and his photog- 
rapher, Caesar Gastaldi, proceeded to Bologna, where Signor Renardo 
Ambrosini, the present owner of the Biblioteca Ambrosiana, gave a cordial 
welcome and no little of his time in meeting the wants of the mission. In 
contrast was the attitude of the authorities at the University of Bologna, 
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who by a rigid insistence on regulations framed many years ago and by 
pasing their objections on the fact that the university library was under 
the jurisdiction of the Minister of Public Instruction and not the Minister 
of Interior, under whose general permission the mission was working, 
raised so many obstacles to permitting anything to be photographed that 
Doctor Perrotta thought it wiser not to press the point or await long de- 
layed instructions from Rome, and withdrew. It may be added that only 
in this instance did the Mission experience in Italy any annoyance in ob- 
taining what it desired. Passing to Florence it was found that the director 
of the Archivio di Stato had thoughtfully prepared the material Doctor 
Perrotta had indicated, and the photographing was soon accomplished. 
There was not found, however, the diplomatic correspondence between 
Tuscany and its representatives in France, England, and Spain during the 
American Revolution. That entire series of documents has disappeared, 
but may at some time have been carried to Austria. In Doctor Rostand, 
the librarian of the Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana, was found a cultured 
and obliging friend, who gave freely of his time and knowledge. 

Returning to Rome, work was resumed on the Vatican Archives, the 
authorities being much interested in the work and helpful. The short day, 
from 8:30 a.m. to noon, and the frequent feast or fast days prevented full 
production. In three months’ time the point was reached when new mate- 
rial must be sought and to obtain results careful search must be made in 
virgin fields. So doubtful was it that the product would justify the time 
and expense that it was judged wiser to rest satisfied with what had been 
done and leave what remained to a future time, when the documents shall 
have been examined and identified as fitting for Project A. Consequently, 
after doing what was necessary in the Vatican Library, the Italian section 
of the mission was closed. In the months from August to February the 
most valuable records and known maps in Italy were seen and the essential 
items photographed, an achievement of some moment, as in no two places 
were conditions the same, and many embarrassments of a technical nature 
had to be overcome. The short working days, the absence of artificial 
light, the frequent interruptions of holidays, and the poor facilities offered 
for developing the films, all tended to reduce the rate of production. The 
results to the end of the mission in Italy were 52,571 prints. It is high 
testimony to Doctor Perrotta that so much was accomplished under such 
circumstances. It should also be added that the director has been as- 
sured that special facilities were granted to Doctor Perrotta by the Vati- 
can authorities in recognition of the services given by the Library of Con- 
gress on the cataloguing of the treasures of the Vatican Library. It 
may confidently be asserted that the mission in Italy has completed what 
it set out to do. The thanks of the Library of Congress have been given 
to the superior of the Dominican Order for so generously permitting Doc- 
tor Perrotta to engage in this undertaking.” 





In the Louisiana Historical Quarterly, January, 1931, Frank 
D. Richardson writes of a last visit paid to his intimate friend 
Judge Gayarré, the noted historian of Louisiana. The Judge 
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contrived to divert himself to the end with books and visits from 
friends. “Here he lapsed into a sort of semi-soliloquy on the 
comforts of religion especially to the old. ‘What,’ said he, 
‘would you and I be without it now?’ The conversation drifting 
around to Voltaire, the Judge commented: ‘Of course he was 
an infidel but he had no patience with an atheist . . . but for 
a man of such a mind to believe in God without a revelation to 
those he has created is beyond my comprehension. It would 
leave us all in the dark.’” 





The waters of a century have washed the shores of the Mis- 
sissippi since they were gazed upon for the first time by native 
sons of Oregon. In the early Autumn of 1831 four Indians of 
the Salish-speaking group which inhabited the region of the 
Bitter Root Valley on the western watershed of the Rockies, 
paid homage to their Great White Chief, General William Clark, 
then Superintendent of Indian Affairs at St. Louis. Of that 
visit and its significance this is but a sketch to call attention to 
the passing of the hundredth anniversary of an event which is 
unquestionably one of the most unique to be encountered in the 
annals of Indian missions. Abler pens have told well the story 
of that long trek eastward, a story to which it will be found 
equally hard to add either fact or fiction. The pendulum of 
opinion has swung during the course of a hundred years, from 
the first florid bombast of contemporary journalists and pub- 
licity men to the extreme conservatism of laborious investiga- 
tors, and now, perhaps has ceased to oscillate with the publish- 
ing of such important studies as “The Flathead and Nez Perce 
Delegation of 1831,” by Rev. John Rothensteiner, in the St. 
Louis Catholic Historical Review, 1920, and Archer B. Hulbert’s 
“Marcus Whitman,” in the Trans-Mississippi West, 1930. 

That these Indians came to St. Louis and that the delegation 
was composed of members of the Flathead and Nez Perce tribes 
of the Bitter Root Valley are facts now generally accepted. The 
year 1831 has come to be the accepted date of their visit to St. 
Louis and has the weight of documentary authority conclusively 
in its favor despite the slight evidence which would seem to point 
to the following year, 1832, as the correct one. Furthermore, 
that they came for religious information is generally accepted 
as the reason for their long journey. There is, however, one 
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small phase incident to the coming of the deputation which 
would easily bear further investigation. This is the identity of 
the trader with whom they are reputed to have come across the 
mountains and down the Missouri valley. 

That they came with a trader is the general belief and has 
the authority of contemporary journals behind it, but nowhere 
in published material is there explicit reference to the trader by 
name. Bancroft (History of Oregon, p. 55) quotes Hall J. Kel- 
ley to the effect that they travelled with Sublette from the Upper 
Missouri post where they supposedly received a passport from 
Pilcher, then agent of that post, to continue on in the company 
of Sublette’s party bound for St. Louis (Kelley, Settlement of 
Oregon, Springfield, 1868, p. 63). Documentary evidence con- 
tradicts this contention. Milton Sublette, the younger of the 
two Sublette brothers engaged in the Rocky Mountain fur trade 
at this period, beyond a doubt remained in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the mountains during this time (Chittenden, Fur Trade in 
the Far West, 1:294), while during the same time William Sub- 
lette was actively pursuing fortune in the Santa Fe trade. This 
last fact is attested by a passport of the Government dated 1831 
and a letter of introduction also written in the same year. An 
itinerary of these men, especially that of William Sublette, may 
be worked out from Chittenden which would show that, though 
failure in the Santa Fe venture left him free to travel unencum- 
bered where he would, none of his several trips to the Flathead 
country would coincide with the journey of the quartette of 
delegates. An entry in an unpublished pocket diary is dated 
“September 28, 1831 . . . in [on] Columbia,” from which detail 
also may be seen the impossibility of his coming to St. Louis 
before November or December had he come at all. There re- 
mains, therefore, this interesting bit of history connected with 
this Indian call for missionaries to be thrashed out. It would 
be more than interesting if the centennial year of its occurrence 
should witness the clearing up of this one clouded portion of the 
remarkable event. (Edward Harold Young, A.B., St. Louis 
University) 
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A History of the Catholic Church. By Rev. Fernand Mourret, 
S.S. Translated by Rev. Newton Thompson, S.T.D. Vol. 
V. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1930. 


The Histoire de ?Eglise of Mourret has an established repu- 
tation in France. It was written in the spirit which animated 
Bossuet when he wrote that his History of the Variations of the 
Protestant Churches was composed with the hope that it would 
tend to promote peace more than strife. Peace is the result of 
concession and of an insistence on the reality of facts and truth. 
Mourret has not glossed over nor ignored the lapses of repre- 
sentatives of the Church; he has been very severe in his judg- 
ment of Alexander VI; he has manifested true human sympathy 
for the thoroughly human failings of Savanarola, but he has 
also described events as they actually were at the time they oc- 
curred, and has steadfastly maintained the truth of the divine 
origin of the Church and of the Apostolical character of her 
doctrines. His History is the kind of book that the honest in- 
quirer of the real meaning of things desires. 

The fifth volume of the Histoire has been selected for trans- 
lation and publication in this country and in England. Later, 
the rest of the work, consisting of nine volumes, will appear. 
The translation by Dr. Thompson is excellent. French writings 
are usually models of clearness and the translator of this work 
has not allowed his style to become clouded. He has reproduced 
the clarity of his author, and is so free from any trace of for- 
eignism that the translation appears as an original English 
book. Whether this be an advantage or not we shall not say; 
at any rate the translation is very easy reading. 

The period covered by the fifth volume is that of the Renais- 
sance and Reformation. Dr. Thompson says this is the best 
volume by which to introduce the work to the English-speaking 
public. It is a very interesting volume indeed. The Renaissance 
will always be an attractive period to every cultivated man. 
High above the drab world of today appears the mirage of old 
Rome and Athens when are heard the names of Petrarch, Poggio, 
Laurentius Valla, Politian, and that strange, short lived, fas- 
cinating genius of Florence, Pico della Mirandola. Mourret has 
given in outline, but vividly, a picture of the great scholars who 
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pored laboriously and reverently over the manuscripts of clas- 
sical writers, and who rose from their books with something 
like fierce fanaticism to tell the world of the great intellectual 
life that had once existed in their land. His portrait of Nicholas 
V is, perhaps, too sketchy, but it enables one to see the scholar 
behind the Pope, the man who laid the foundation of the great 
Vatican Library, who dreamed of a day when Rome would be 
again the intellectual center of the world. In treating of the 
great humanist Popes, of Nicholas V and Pius II, he does not, 
however, lose sight of the Pope in the scholar. Both Popes were 
charmed by the marvellous prose of Cicero and Livy, by the 
melody of the poetry of Catullus and Horace, by the grandeur 
of Vergil; but when elected to the position of supreme Pontiff 
they labored energetically to save Europe from the oncoming 
Turks. Scholars in the Renaissance period were men of action 
as well as of books, and both scholarly Popes in the work most 
needed to be done then, the work of stemming the Turkish ad- 
vance, were self-sacrificing, untiring, and though they knew it 
not, successful. The American, and perhaps the English public 
requires more detailed exposition of this phase of the lives of 
the Popes than Mourret has given. France and England were 
so engrossed in their own war that they could not be induced 
to see the greater danger in the east, Germany, though in im- 
minent danger, was stolid, Hungary alone in the far east, and 
the heroic Scanderbeg, were frantically attempting to save 
Europe. The Popes, Nicholas V, Callistus III, and Pius II, were 
incessantly sounding the alarm. Pius II preached a crusade 
against the Turks. It was for this crusade, for the saving of 
Europe and not for himself, as for example Miss Hollings says 
in her Europe in Renaissance and Reformation, that Pius II 
collected money in Germany and other parts of Europe. 

In narrating the history of the Reformation Mourret brings 
out very clearly the economic side of that social revolution. This 
phase of the Reformation has been almost uniformly neglected 
by Catholic writers. Dr. O’Brien has written a small but very 
valuable work on the economic results of the Reformation; but 
in general histories of the Church little attention has been paid 
the subject. It is a most important phase of the Reformation 
in Germany, as it is also of the religious upheaval in England. 
“We cannot,” says Mourret, “over emphasise the influence of 
economic causes on the development of Protestantism. The 
sudden fluctuations of wages, on account of which the work- 
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man’s condition shifted from excessive luxury to extreme 
wretchedness, the opening of the markets of the New World, 
abruptly transferring the movement of commerce from the 
shores of the Mediterranean to those of the Atlantic, the break- 
ing off of ties of vassalage and their replacement by unstable 
and precarious contractual relations, and the settling of large 
numbers of workmen in the big industrial cities, were conditions 
well calculated to give every revolt a widespread echo and to 
make of every new idea a ferment of anarchy. The violent deeds 
of the Protestants in propagating their teaching and of the 
Catholics in their repressive measures are ordinarily less im- 
putable to men’s personal malice than to social conditions, the 
responsibility for which cannot be laid at the door of any par- 
ticular individual or group.” : 

In his delineation of the character of Luther Mourret is fair. 
It is perhaps easier to be fair today than it was fifty or even 
thirty years ago. Modern scholarship has investigated the men 
of the Reformation period very thoroughly. Luther is not gen- 
erally considered any longer as a great, self-sacrificing and 
eminently pious religious leader. He is now properly viewed 
as a social reformer in his earlier years, in his later as a staunch 
upholder of authority and aristocracy. Religion was his means 
of gaining control. This does not imply that he was not always 
sincere in his religious opinion. Undoubtedly at times he was 
emotionally sincere. But, like Savanarola, he saw that religious 
activities brought the power that he wanted, and it was toward 
the powerful that he gravitated. He is now generally considered 
one of the founders of the modern state. 


In summarizing his history of the Reformation Mourret 
shows clearly that the revolt really broke out before Luther 
became active. Before the destruction of the Papal Bulls the 
possessions of the Church had aroused the cupidity of the King 
of Denmark and his nobility. In the Netherlands the aristocracy 
began a violent attack on the monasteries. In England the 
Lollards were preaching anarchy. In France were armed bands 
demanding the partition of property, and in Germany the free- 
booting Knights were ravaging the lands of their neighbors. 
“The economic crisis that had just upset the world of wealth 
and toil, the social crisis which gradually dispossessed the old 
feudal nobility of its influence and property, the political crisis 
which gave birth to great centralized absolute monarchies, all 
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these crises amply explain that universal uprising of starving 
peasants, covetous lords, and ambitious princes, pouncing upon 
the old regime, or rather upon the goods of the Church, which 
in their eyes were its most tangible expression.” 

The rise of the Jesuits and their efficient work in purifying 
the intellectual and religious atmosphere is well described. To 
them must be attributed the stemming of the tide of Protes- 
tantism. Religious Europe was in a chaotic condition. Law and 
order were absolutely needed. “It was to that requirement of 
rule and order, which then seemed the primordial need of Chris- 
tian society,” says the Protestant Gabriel Monod, “that the 
Society of Jesus responded.” 

There is a thoroughly workable bibliography and index at 
the end of the volume. The type and make-up of the book are 
excellent. This History of the Church by Mourret-Thompson 
should be on the book-stand of priests as well as laymen. It 
will be an adequate means for supplying accurate information 
to those who are searching for the Church of Christ, or who are 
trying to identify that Church with the Catholic Church of 
today. 


Loyola University ENEAS B. Goopwin, S. T. B., J. D. 
Chicago 


Indians and Pioneers: The Story of the American Southwest 
before 1830. By Grant Foreman, New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1930, xvii+-348 pp. $4.00. 


Major Long returned from his famous expedition of 1820 and 
reported the existence of “a sterile dreary waste” three or four 
hundred miles wide and fourteen hundred miles long. The of- 
ficial sanction and publicity of this erroneous notion influenced 
the westward movement, causing it to leap the “desert” as a 
prairie fire passes over a barren spot. An interesting and curi- 
ous parallel may be found in the manner in which historians 
have followed the Oregon and Santa Fé trails to the distant out- 
posts, leaving fertile, unworked areas near at hand. One out- 
standing exception is Grant Foreman, who has spent time, 
money, and intelligent energy in ferreting out the data on which 
to base a narrative of the American Southwest. Beginning sev- 
eral years ago, he published articles in the Chronicles cf Okla- 
homa and in 1926 his Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest. The 
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present volume is the next step in his efforts to save Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and contiguous territory from the stigma of having 
no history. 

A brief survey of the American Southwest (a happy and apt 
phrase) during the French and Spanish periods occupies two 
chapters, and the remaining ones, III to XXI, develop the story 
to 1830. The casual reader of history who remembers vaguely 
that the Indians were removed to Indian Territory will be inter- 
ested in the bewildering variety of ways in which this was ac- 
complished, in the suffering and hardship which it entailed, and 
in the complex situation which resulted while it was being ac- 
complished. The student of military affairs will be interested in 
learning how the frontier line of defense expanded as necessity 
required. The chapter on missionaries will appeal particularly 
to those who are interested in the efforts to Christianize the 
Indians. The book contains convincing evidence of the extent 
and serious consequences of intertribal wars. Pioneers, Indians, 
soldiers, traders, agents, factors, hunters—all the characters of 
a typical frontier are presented in realistic detail. 


The author has shown unusual ability to find material. He 
journeyed from Paris to Berkeley; he frequented the dusty ar- 
chives of the Old Records Division and read the wonderful 
Graham Collection in the Missouri Historical Library; he has 
found and presented his material. Perhaps the mass of facts 
embarrassed the author, for he does not always appear to be 
their master. The pages are spotted with quotations and foot- 
notes, and some items were apparently included because the 
author had gathered them. These facts, however, should not 
discourage the reader, and the serious student will be grateful 
for facts, whether or not they contribute materially to the nar- 
rative. The reviewer would question the necessity of a footnote 
(p. 11) explaining that the Louisiana Purchase was negotiated 
in 1803. He doubts that “the latest threat of the Cherokee 
finally caused the War Department” (p. 55) to order the estab- 
lishment of Fort Smith. The time required to send a letter from 
Arkansas to Washington and to forward orders makes such an 
explanation improbable. He doubts that 250 men were added 
to the garrison at Fort Smith (p. 131) in 1822, for the total 
as given in the American State Papers, Military Affairs, II, 456, 
was 239. Perhaps a more general consideration of frontier de- 
fense policies and army administration with an explanation of 
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the parts played by factors, Indian agents, and commanders 
would have clarified the details, but the reviewer is grateful for 
the latter. 

The format is pleasing, but the publishers have reduced the 
excellent map to such small proportions that it loses half its 
usefulness. The index is satisfactory, and the bibliography is 
excellent. The author’s enlightening comments constitute a 
summary guide to the government archives. Serious students 
of American history will welcome this worthy contribution. 

University of Minnesota EpGarR B. WESLEY, Pu. D. 


Westward: The Romance of the American Frontier. By E. 
Douglas Branch. Woodcuts by Lucina Smith Wakefield. 
New York and London, D. Appleton and Company, 1930, 
xi+626 pp. 

The American frontier moved westward and southwestward 
across the continent like a great arc from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific oceans. The frontier was reached at each of its stages 
by various ways of travel: Indian trails, national roads, rivers, 
ruts made on the surface of the Great Prairies by wagon wheels. 
The frontier shifted literally from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The earliest frontier in the United States was at Concord, Mas- 
sachusetts, whither several Puritan families, the earliest to move 
inland, settled in 1635. The last frontier geographically was 
California; politically the frontier was eliminated on May 10, 
1869, when two special trains, one coming from the east and the 
other from the west, moved toward each other on the newly 
built tracks of the Central Pacific and the Union Pacific rail- 
roads and touched at Promontory Point, Nevada, thereby link- 
ing East and West. The story of the American Frontier has 
been told with remarkable fullness and detail in Mr. Douglas 
Branch’s volume listed at the head of this review. 

The line of advance of the frontier was westward in Massa- 
chusetts and northward into Vermont, westward in the middle 
Atlantic States; it crossed the Blue Ridge and Allegheny Moun- 
tains into Kentucky and Tennessee, extended northwest of the 
Ohio, southwest to the Mississippi River; it reached the shores 
of the Gulf of Mexico through former French and Spanish ter- 
ritory; then it followed the Overland Trails southwest to Santa 
Fé, west to California, northwest to the Oregon country. Latter- 
ly it veered back into Nevada, Idaho and Montana. 
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Frontiersmen were of various types: the trapper and fur- 
trader traveling afoot or by canoe; the farmer trudging out 
beyond the outskirts of a settlement with ax on shoulder, pre- 
pared to clear an “opening” in the forest in which to erect his 
log cabin and plant his crops; the trader carrying goods by pack, 
by pack-horse, by wagon or boat; the emigrant to the Far West, 
bringing his household belongings and his family in that most 
distinctively American vehicle, the “prairie schooner” ; the miner 
with tools and camp kit setting out for the placer diggings or 
the mines; lastly, the traveler in Concord coach, steamboat or 
railway car. 

The conquest of this frontier was won at the expense of 
ceaseless, grim struggle—with Indians, Frenchmen and Span- 
iards, with a stubborn soil, drought, floods, hurricanes. As Mr. 
Branch puts it: “The battle with Nature, the wilderness; the 
taming of the land—that is the essential conflict. It was a 
battle fought and won by Plain Men; with them this narrative 
deals. If there is a moral to the history of the westward move- 
ment, it is this: the transcendent importance of small things 
and of ‘unimportant’ people.” Again, referring to the title of 
his work, the author says: “ ‘Westward’ is not accurate as to 
direction. The frontier was not slavishly wedded to parallels 
. . » ‘West’ finds its greater meaning as a transitional phase in 
American life. There is not a region in the United States that 
overleapt this phase; this common experience of a frontier stage 
of society has given American life and politics the distinctive 
tropisms that have baffled European understanding.” 


The author has evidently fairly lived in the literature of his 
subject and has arranged contemporary references to the mani- 
fold aspects of his theme so deftly that, as each topic is reached 
in the course of his narrative, some apt quotation is at hand to 
illustrate it or to confirm his own interpretation of events. 
Diaries, journals and accounts of travelers; newspaper editorials 
and pamphleteering literature; river “pilots”—i. e. the books, 
not the men—gazetteers; overland journeys; such are the types 
of material quoted. No foot-notes or superior figures referring 
to sources of information are given in the text; but at the back 
of the book is a section of “Notes on Materials,” wherein the 
literature is not merely listed but characterized. This form of 
bibliography was used—first, we believe—by Justin Winsor in 
his Narrative and Critical History of America, although Winsor 
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did not eliminate foot-notes; and it has much to recommend it. 
Mr. Branch has doubtless assumed that the reader will not sus- 
pect him of fabricating a quotation, and if his interpretations 
are open to question, the matter may be settled without a list 
of page references. 


So much for what Mr. Branch has given us. But there are 
features which may naturally occur to the reader that are no- 
ticeable by their absence from the narrative. To judge by the 
few words that the author devotes to the matter, religion, piety, 
or ecclesiastical influence upon the lives of men and women were 
negligible factors upon the frontier. One chapter is entitled 
“Repentance, Salvation and the Jerks.” If the peruser of that 
chapter receives the impression that the author thinks some- 
what contemptuously of the forms of religion there described, 
he will find nothing in other pages to correct that impression. 
Nor will the reader find allusions to any other forms of Chris- 
tianity; or to the share that the Church has had in promoting 
settlement, maintaining correct standards of conduct, influenc- 
ing sinners, or preserving order by teaching the duty of obeying 
lawful authority. We recall one reference to Catholics: “The 
friars [in the Spanish province of New Mexico] were dis- 
appointed; their flails beat fruitlessly against pagan chaff”— 
only that and nothing more! There may be readers who will 
resent the title of a chapter dealing with the laborers who helped 
build the Union Pacific and the Central Pacific railroads: “Gangs 
of Paddies and Chinks.” ; 

Maps are indispensable for the picturing of movements of 
expeditions, routes of exploration and travel, and the location of 
early settlements. The reader will thank Mr. Branch for the 
sketch maps that he has provided to present some of these fea- 
tures. But when one tries to follow almost any special route 
described in the text by means of any of these maps, only about 
half of the places mentioned will be found. A map pasted on 
the inside of the covers of the book, showing the Overland 
Trails, would have been far more precise and useful had the 
fancy sketches of emigrant wagons, drawn in Brobdingnagian 
proportion to the scale of the map, been eliminated and more 
places and rivers set down. It is no easy matter to trace small 
rivers and other natural features on a modern map quartered 
with county boundaries and netted with railroads and motor 
highways. There are many luxuries now supplied readers of 
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today by publishers; but maps accompanying every book of his- 
tory, and drawn with special reference to its narrative, are not 
yet among these luxuries. 

Mr. Branch’s Westward is an intimate study of a period that 
is well called romantic. Its sordid features are not distinct 
enough to disturb us. The enthusiasm, the perseverance, the 
sterling qualities of character of the early pioneers of our his- 
tory will appeal to any one, and appreciation of their significance 
should have a beneficial influence upon youth of today, with its 
gaze so fixed upon luxuries and money-making. Mr. Branch 
himself is not free from a trace of that subtle cynicism regard- 
ing the motives of men that seem to be in vogue with certain 
historians; and his praise of noble traits of character is always 
in guarded terms. But he really seems to admire the pioneer. 

Oak Park, Illinois WILLIAM STETSON MERRILL, A. B. 


America Moves West. By Robert E. Riegel, New York, Henry 
Holt & Co., 1930. 


The pageant of the West will not pall for a long time. The 
actors in this conquest of a continent never saw themselves as 
heroes making history. The present generation begins to realize 
the full meaning of their steady advance into a hostile wilder- 
ness rich with opportunities for the hardy and the daring. Pro- 
fessor Riegel sketches the various stages of the long and arduous 
onward march from ocean to ocean. His account begins with 
the crossing of the Appalachians about the middle of the 
eighteenth century by the first pioneers, ending with the cross- 
ing of the continent by the railroads. The West that had been 
was no more. The author has tapped no original sources for 
new information. He is content to project a panoramic view on 
a grandeur screen. The picture is fascinating at times, interest- 
ing always. Watching a new world in the making could hardly 
be otherwise. 

Many factors stimulated this surging human tide in its west- 
ward sweep. Some were just adventurers, on nothing but ad- 
venture bent. Land hunger drove others on. Canny traders 
took the trail with their wares. Gold seekers turned into a 
frenzied mob. All of them lacked the ordinary comforts of life. 
They suffered from hunger and thirst. Disease and death took 
a heavy toll. It mattered little. The motley crowds saw noth- 
ing but the rainbow ahead and plodded along. There were al- 
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ways men who could lead and fight and had vision. The sturdiest 
survived. Their numerous offspring, inured to hardships of cli- 
mate and soil, carried on the tradition. History has record of 
other mass movements in search of new lands. None has the 
same picturesque, intimate appeal, because none is so close to us 
as this American trek. Its evidences are still written all over the 
countryside. 

Old eastern colonists, new arrivals from Europe, people with 
utterly diverse backgrounds of race, of culture, and religion, 
swelled the kaleidoscopic migration. They faced new political, 
social and economic problems. Not the least interesting part of 
this book is the way in which these were met and solved. The 
results persist in our national life, stamped with an unmistak- 
able western brand. 

The prevalent religion of the frontiersmen was an intensely 
emotional Protestantism which gave rise to the lurid excesses 
of “The Great Revival.” Its creed towards the aborigines is 
thus stated by the author: “Religion presented an easy justifica- 
tion for the frontiersman’s attitude toward the Indian. The 
Indian was an infidel and his destruction was a victory of right 


over the powers of darkness.” Which explains a great deal 
indeed. 


Brief references to the Catholic Church and her share in the 
western conquest are scattered throughout the volume. The 
“friendly French priest sent to Vincennes” by Clark (p. 31) de- 
served to be mentioned by name: Father Pierre Gibault. Ex- 
ception must be taken to a century-old misstatement, apparently 
still current in some circles: “An unusual desire of at least a few 
of the Rocky Mountain Indians to learn about Christianity was 
expressed when a Flathead and Nez Percés delegation made the 
long trip across the continent to St. Louis to ask for instruction 
in the white man’s faith” (p. 308). They asked expressly for 
“a black robe.” These Indians, influenced by Iroquois descend- 
ants of converts of one hundred and fifty years before, made 
their request not once, but on four different occasions, until it 
was granted by the assignment of Father De Smet. It is regret- 
table that the author devotes but two lines to Father De Smet, 
whose control over warlike tribes, exasperated by white injus- 
tice, had a large bearing on the peaceful development of the 
West. But then, the author also disposes of the Whitman myth. 

The march of empire ended at the Golden Gate: nomen omen, 
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for a few. The frontier has been transferred to the screen and 
the theater, the novel and the magazine, and such entertaining 
books as the present one, for vicarious adventuring in a prosaic 
day. 

Moline, Illinois JOHN B. CULEMANS, Pu. D. 


Lone Cowboy: My Life Story. By Will James, Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, New York, 1930, pp. 431. $2.25. 

It so happens that the reviewer is familiar with the scenes 
depicted in this book. He has stood on the banks of the small 
tributaries of the Missouri in the far north-west and has 
tramped along the Rio Grande among the cactus lands of New 
Mexico. The weird call of the coyote is familiar to him; and he 
has seen the uplands of Wyoming in the fogs of evening take 
fantastic shapes of great spires and ruined cities. For this 
reason the book under review had a special appeal to him. He 
can attest the accuracy of the writer. The first half of the 
Lone Cowboy reads like a stirring juvenile. The young Will 
James is a bold and adventurous lad who is adopted by an old 
trapper and led away into the wild recesses of the mountains. 
As one reads the account of the dangers and hardships of the 
man and his boy friend, there is no inclination to ask whether 
the narrative is fiction or biography. No one, young or old, who 
likes adventure will be disappointed with the first half of the 
Lone Cowboy. 

However, as there is no plot to hold the attention, and there 
is a constant repetition of the experiences of the writer, interest 
begins to fail. Then the hero turns a common horse and cattle 
thief, and as far as the reviewer is concerned, the story has 
ended. It is true that great novelists and dramatists depict 
scenes of evil, but retribution follows and the obvious lesson is 
left upon the mind of the reader. Not so with the Lone Cowboy. 
There is no lesson and no remorse. Then the writer’s account 
of his first theatre experience in a western town is a moral 
blotch upon the book. 

The sudden and tragic death of Bopy, the old hunter who 
had adopted the Lone Cowboy, is pathetic, and reveals the heart 
of the lad who long remembered every act of kindness of the 
benefactor. Nor must we forget the faithful horse, Smoky; old 
and young would welcome Smoky in a movie. The publishers 
make considerable claims for the illustrations, and call attention 
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to the fact that there are few writers who can draw the pictures 
for their literary productions. Theodore Roosevelt, when he was 
a young man seeking health and fortune in the West, added to 
the interest of his books by his studious habits in the long and 
monotonous evenings. Equally so has Will James added to the 
pleasure and merit of his books by his talent in sketching. Many 
of the drawings are artistic and instructive. 
St. John’s College HENRY S. SPALDING, S. J. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Dominicans in Early Florida. By the Very Reverend V. L. 
O’Daniel, O.P., S. T. M., Litt. D. United States Catholic His- 
torical Society, New York, 1930, Monograph Series XII. 
Dominicans in Early Florida is a series of portraits of Friars 

Preachers who accompanied various expeditions to that Florida 

of the sixteenth century that comprised our present Southern 

States. None of the expeditions described ended in colonization, 

nor any of the missionary plans in the spread of the faith, yet 

the author’s theme is success,—success translated from terms of 
human failure. It is the heroic proportions of the man of God, 
not the gigantic labor of the planting of Spanish culture, that is 
the subject of Father O’Daniel’s book. He sketches for us 
twenty-three missionaries of his order: Father Antonio de Mon- 
tesinos and companions, who accompanied Vasquez de Ayll6n in 

1526, when the latter sailed as far north as Virginia in hope of 

making himself governor of a land as rich as Mexico; Father 

Luis de Soto and companions, who also joined Hernando de Soto 

in his fatal exploration of almost the whole territory of Florida; 

Father Luis Cancer de Barbastro, who organized his own little 

band of five and set sail from Mexico, almost unaccompanied, 

to establish a missionary settlement wherever on the peninsula 
of Florida it might seem best; Father Diego de la Cruz and four 
companions who were shipwrecked along the north coast of the 

Gulf of Mexico in 1553, when on their way back from Mexico to 

Spain; and finally the six priests and lay brothers headed by 

Father Pedro de Feria, and the three headed by Father Juan de 

Conteras who formed part of the following of Tristan de Luna 

and Angel de Villafafie, respectively, in the last expedition that 

was destined to fail in the effort to colonize Florida. The book 
closes with a chapter on Bishop Juan de las Cabezas y Altamir- 
ano, O. P., chosen in 1603 for the see of Santiago, Cuba, which 
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included the nine cities and towns founded by the Spaniards in 
Florida from the building of Saint Augustine, in 1565, on to the 
close of the century. 

Father O’Daniel deserves the gratitude of all students of 
Spanish American history, for he has assembled information 
that is difficult to discover, and he has given personality to men 
who earned the right to be more than mere names occurring now 
in one chronicle, now in another. It is a pity that the author 
had to draw upon his own imagination so frequently, but as 
Father O’Daniel says, the historian of the sixteenth century in 
America is appalled by the gaps in the sources, and, conse- 
quently, in such books as this one must have recourse to specu- 
lation. As to the background of his story, the author uses trust- 
worthy accounts of the secular end of the expeditions, choosing 
his material with the historical insight of one who has worked 
long in the field. It is only when he relies upon Las Casas that 
he shows less critical acumen than he should. The fiery phrases 
of Las Casas no longer have the weight they enjoyed before the 
archives of Seville began to publish their treasures, neither can 
all obstacles to the conversion of the Indians be explained by 
decrying the cruelty of the settlers. No society can produce as 
large a number of high-minded priests as Spain did in the six- 
teenth century and be itself composed of a laity in which cow- 
ards and tyrants predominate. 

Boston, Mass. E. WARD LOUGHRAN | 


Antique Dubuque, 1673-1833. By M. M. Hoffmann, Dubuque, 

1930, pp. 219. 

In this volume a small section of ancient Iowa is studied in- 
tensively. The author definitely localizes the section in these 
words. “The country of antique Dubuque stretched—measuring 
roughly—from the Turkey river where it flows into the Missis- 
sippi some miles to the north of the site of present Dubuque to 
the Maquoketa river where it joins the Father of Waters some 
miles to the south” (p. 28). 

Although that region during the period under study (1673- 
1833) had been hitherto dim even in general outline, the author 
has assembled its past into a narrative at once orderly and de- 
lightful. From that narrative the reader carries away at least 
four clear-cut convictions: (1) that Julien Dubuque was the first 
permanent white settler in the Iowa country (1788-1810), and 
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that he was Iowa’s first white farmer as well; (2) that the 
author has invested him with an historical character, and a 
reputable one: adventurer, trader, miner, farmer, and trusted 
friend of the Indian; (3) that the Mines of Spain were respon- 
sible for a deal of the early history about Dubuque and were the 
center of activity after 1788; (4) that the very difficult matter 
of Indian history in eastern Iowa has been disentangled by 
Father Hoffman and made intelligible for the period and region 
under study. Indeed, this volume is a worthy one for those four 
reasons alone. Other subjects also find fascinating treatment. 
There is a chapter on the discovery of the Mississippi. It is 
worthy of note that the author accepts the traditional landing- 
place in Iowa of the Jolliet-Marquette Expedition, that is, in 
Louisa County near the present town of Wapello. Interesting 
new material is found also relative to the Dubuque region’s share 
in the Revolutionary War and the War of 1812. In the closing 
chapters only a brief treatment is accorded Catholic beginnings 
in the nineteenth century. Perhaps that is an indication that 
Father Hoffman will vive us another volume in fine detail to 
complete the story. 

Antique Dubuque is one of the most interesting presentations 
of Iowa history that the reviewer has read. Searching analysis 
of the past together with a careful synthesis, a narrative glow- 
ing with the natural color of life, and embodying the finest re- 
search, and the whole fascinatingly told by a skillful pen—these 
are characteristics of Antique Dubuque that will provide many 
an hour of interesting reading for those who love good books. 

St. Ambrose College CHARLES F’. GRIFFITH, A. M. 

Davenport 


Catholic Missionary Activities in the Northwest, 1818-1864. By 
Sister Mary Aquinas Norton. The Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C., 1930, pp. 154. 

This dissertation submitted for the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy was written by a member of an Upper Mississippi Valley 
religious order, the Sisters of St. Francis, Rochester, Minne- 
sota. The missionary activities described occurred in her own 
state of Minnesota and in the states of North and South Dakota. 
The appearance of this study is quite opportune. Occasional ar- 
ticles on the missions of the Northwest have been finding their 
way into print of late, and it is gratifying to find here a con- 
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nected and scholarly story of the Catholic missions in Minne. 
sota and the Dakotas. 

The list of sources under the heading “Bibliography” is as- 
tonishingly long; it covers ten pages of close print, and includes 
everything conceivable in the line of manuscripts and printed 
works. It should have taken a great deal of time and patience 
for their collection and proper evaluation. 

The Introduction deals with the missionary endeavors prior 
to 1737, and then the study proper commences with the year 
1818. One wonders, why the hiatus of almost a century, why 
the neglect of this immense territory in the work of evangeliza- 
tion until 1818? Although the author is silent on this question, 
little more can be desired by the most exacting when it comes 
to a description of the missionary endeavors after 1818. The 
efforts and progress and failures and successes of the Catholic 
missioners are meticulously set forth, and much hitherto un- 
published matter from letters and written records enhances the 
recital. 

The two earliest missionary campaigns which actually ac- 
complished anything in the form of permanent results came 
peculiarly enough from opposite directions, one from the north, 
and the other from the south. Through Pembina on the north- 
ern border, came French Canadian influences which radiated 
down the Red River valley and through the Dakota plains. From 
Dubuque on the Mississippi came missionaries from old France 
to Fort Snelling, from which point they launched their evangel- 
izing attempts out into the heart of Minnesota. The various 
endeavors among the Winnebago, the Sioux and the Chippewa 
tribes, and among the half-breeds of the different nations, are 
faithfully and painstakingly portrayed by the author, and the 
names of Provencher and Dumoulin, of Ravoux and Baraga, of 
Belcourt and Lacombe, and especially of Francis Pierz, who like 
Baraga was not French but a native of Carniola in old Austria, 
fairly scintillate with glory on these pages as one reads of their 
intensely heroic and saintly work among the savage peoples on 
the frontier. 

Although there is no attempt made by the author to diagnose 
critically policies, methods or backgrounds, the general theme is 
unfolded in such clear and simple language as to leave on the 
mind a picture of precise historical exactness. It might be in 
place here to mention that a highly interesting corollary to this 
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scholarly dissertation is the splendid article by Professor Hugh 
Graham, “Catholic Missionary Schools Among the Indians of 
Minnesota,” in the January issue of Mid-America. 

Sister Mary Aquinas’ work is a valuable and much needed 
contribution to the history of the Church in the Northwest. 


Columbia College M. M. HOFFMANN, M. A. 
Dubuque 


Coronado’s Children: Tales of Lost Mines and Buried Treasures 
of the Southwest. By J. Frank Dobie, Author of “A Vaquero 
of the Brush Country”; illustrated by Ben Carlton Mead. 
Dallas, Texas, The Southwest Press, 1930, pp. xv-+-367. 
Coronado’s Children, in the book by that name written by J. 

Frank Dobie, is the name given by the author to the numerous 
treasure hunters, from the time when Francisco Vasquez Coro- 
nado led the first expedition made by white men into the South- 
west in search of the Seven Cities of Cibola, to present-day 
treasure hunters seeking the buried loot of the pirate Jean La- 
fitte, or the blood-stained hoards of the James Boys. 

Many and diverse were the places searched for hidden 
wealth ;—abandoned mines, post holes, caves, river beds, rocky 
gullies, even the sites of some of the early missions. The Jesuits 
were said (one of the many mythical things said about them) 
to have buried bullion in the shaft of the Padre Mine when they 
were expelled from the Southwest, and the entrance to the mine 
is still being sought. Sometimes a map purported to show where 
the treasure was; sometimes information was conveyed by word 
of mouth only. Equally various were the original sources of the 
wealth. It might be the gold of Montezuma or of the Incas; the 
legendary pearls found by Hernando De Soto; the “pay chest” 
of Santa Anna, said to have been dropped in the bed of the 
Nueces River; or the fortune of the ill-fated Emperor Maxi- 
milian. It might be money hastily buried by men who were be- 
ing pursued by bandits or hostile Indians, or loot buried by ban- 
dits pursued by officers of the law. “The opportunity that Coro- 
nado . . . opened has never since his time been neglected . . . 
the mirage that lured him on has never faded, and to-day all 
over the . . . lands where conquistadores trailed and padres 
built their simple missions . . . tradition has marked rock and 
river and ruin with illimitable treasure.” 

It is singular how rarely the fortune hunters seem to have 
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succeeded in their quests. Who can say whether the treasures 
were chimaeras or whether they are too well guarded by the 
desert? In telling of Yuma’s Mine the author says, “it is guard- 
ed by something fiercer and more relentless than all the tigers 
of the world. It is guarded by the desert itself.” The reader 
cannot help but feel the cruelty and relentlessness of the desert, 
as if it were a sentient force, resisting invasion, and must realize 
what tremendous difficulties the early explorers and missionaries 
in the Southwest encountered. The vast stretches of sandy des- 
ert, with their terrific sand-storms and shifting surfaces, the 
rocky, mountainous regions, traveled over by fierce Apaches, 
Comanches and other Indian tribes, and later by cruel and vin- 
dictive bandits, who lived up to their motto “The dead tell no 
tales,” and who were as much to be feared as the Indians, made 
exploration and settlement of this region dangerous and difficult. 

To a dweller in a thickly populated section of our country, it 
is a revelation to discover that there are vast stretches of the 
Southwest still uncultivated. To quote the author again: “Ex- 
cept that it is brushier, groomed down in a few places by little 
fields, and cut across by fences, it is to-day essentially as the 
Spaniards found it. A soil that cannot be plowed under keeps 
its traditions—and its secrets.” 

Among the treasure hunters whose adventures are told, per- 
haps those best known to history are Don Bernardo de Miranda, 
who led an expedition from San Fernando (San Antonio) in 
1755-56; Jim Bowie, “who fought for nebulous treasure as hard- 
ily as for a nation’s liberty”; and Captain Jess Billingsley, the 
originator of the famous battle cry, “Remember the Alamo!” 
However, it is not as history that the book is of value, but as a 
picture of the great Southwest, of the Indians who roamed over 
it, and of the rugged men who explored and settled it. The 
Notes at the end incorporate an extensive bibliography, contain- 
ing references to many local histories and archaeological reports 
(including several by Adolph Bandelier) as well as to the 
sources of the legends themselves. 

Oak Park, Illinois ETHEL OWEN MERRILL 


Political Nativism in Texas. By Sister Paul of the Cross Mc- 
Grath, of the Sisters of Divine Providence, San Antonio, 
Texas. Washington, D. C., 1930, pp. viii+209. 


From time to time, a monograph appears on the extremely 
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interesting subject of nativism in some section of the country. 
Schmeckebier wrote a history of the Know-Nothing party in 
Maryland; the subject was treated in its broader aspect by 
Sister St. Patrick McConville in her Political Nativism in the 
State of Maryland; and here we have this same phenomenon as 
it was manifested in the history of the state of Texas. 

The writer prefaces her study with an introductory chapter 
in which she presents a general survey of nativism in the United 
States from colonial times to the Civil War. This is helpful to a 
better understanding of the problem, despite the realization that 
no satisfactory survey of nativism in our entire history can be 
written, until the story of its rise, course, and manifestations in 
each state has been told. It is also well that the term has been 
defined, for too frequently the bewildered reader gains the im- 
pression that nativism belongs to that class of terms whose 
definition depends upon the viewpoint of the definer. Nativism 
usually assumes a meaning dependent upon the racial, religious, 
or political complexion of the user. This author defines it as 
“an attitude of hostility to all supposedly un-American influences 
in every phase of American life . . . its chief features... a 
deep-rooted inherited hatred for everything Catholic and a 
strong opposition to foreigners.” But even she has failed to 
maintain a consistent position, for whereas the anti-Catholic 
hostility of the pre-Revolutionary, Revolutionary, and post- 
Revolutionary periods may be accepted as an indication of na- 
tivistic sentiment, the “anti-British” and “anti-Royalist” hos- 
tility of the same periods can hardly be accepted as concomitant 
manifestations. 

Nor in point of fact was the anti-Popery sentiment during 
the ratification struggle quite so pronounced as one would be 
led to believe. The malcontents of Massachusetts and North 
Carolina may have given free rein to their vivid imaginings with 
respect to the dangers of a Popish peril, but that very liberty 
of conscience guaranteed by the Constitution was the result of 
protests like that emanating from the Minority members of the 
Pennsylvania constitutional convention. It began: “The right 
of conscience shall be held inviolable and neither the legislative 
executive nor judicial powers of the United States shall have 
authority to alter, abrogate, or infringe... . ” 

The work is organized into parts as follows: the origin and 
development of nativism in Texas prior to the Republic; nativism 
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in the Texan Republic; the political and racial background for 
the Know-Nothing movement; Know-Nothingism (1854-1860). 
The conclusions arrived at are: (a) the essentials of nativism 
were antagonism towards the Catholic Church and hatred of 
the foreigner; (b) there were no essential differences between 
nativism in Texas and nativism in the North; (c) the evil ef- 
fects of the policy were temporary, and (d) the benefits, re- 
ligious and political, were lasting. 

Strange to say there is one phase of the problem whose im- 
portance has been emphasised throughout and yet receives no 
mention in the conclusions. This is the economic aspect. No 
discussion of this subject from the racial, religious or political 
standpoint or from all three combined would be complete with- 
out a recognition of the importance of economic forces. 

The study has been based upon primary source material such 
as public records, newspaper files and contemporary correspon- 
dence. It is supplied with an analytical table of contents; an 
appendix containing some interesting exerpts from newspapers; 
a comprehensive bibliography; and an adequate index. Had 
uniformity of style been maintained throughout preface and con- 
clusion, distracting transitions from the formal third person to 
the personal first would have been avoided. 

St. Xavier College SISTER MARY CELESTE 

Chicago 


The Pageant of America. New Haven, Yale University Press. 
Vol. II, R. H. Gabriel, The Lure of the Frontier. Vol. XIV, 
O. S. Coad and Edward J. Mims, The American Stage. Vol. 
XV, J. A. Krout, Annals of American Sport. 


The Lure of the Frontier is the story of the Indian’s loss of 
power as the white man appropriated that power before civiliza- 
tion, in the more sophisticated use of that term, really reached 
America. The two narratives have been paralleled. Only one 
phase of the pushing back of the frontier has been treated—the 
exploration phase, “the activities of the fur trader, the westward 
progress of the fringe of settlement, and the long, sad story of 
race conflict.” 

As in all of Ralph Gabriel’s writing, so here may be found a 
unique, philosophic turn. He would ascribe the wars with the 
Indians to the following succession of events: the Indians went 
through a process of degeneration as civilization touched them; 
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ultimately this degeneration caused an attitude of despair 
among a race, not too optimistic at best; they gave vent to this 
despair in the invention of new religions and useless wars. 

In Volume XIV we find a complete history of the stage in 
America from the earliest dramatic beginnings at the opening 
of the eighteenth century “when the first rigors of pioneering 
came to an end.” The early colonial disapproval of stage and 
actors is discussed. Coming down to contemporary times, we 
see the names which appear in the morning’s newspapers as 
producers, appear here as representatives of two types of con- 
temporary stagecraft; we find the names of leading stars of 
current productions appear as makers of twentieth century 
dramatic history. The work is all inclusive from burlesque up, 
or down, through the musical comedy and revue to the produc- 
tions of the Theatre Guild Acting Co. 

The Annals of American Sport, dedicated to Walter Camp, 
is the first complete history of American athletics. The earliest 
forms of American recreation were combined with work. Early 
colonial sports like the drama and literature were copied from 
those of the English. Today recreation is organized and move- 
ments are under way for a return to the appreciation of nature 
and the out-of-doors. We find these principles embodied in such 
organizations as the Camp Fire Girls, the Girl Scouts and the 
Boy Scouts. 

The Pageant of America is remarkable in that its original 
standard of excellence has been maintained throughout a read- 
able, popularized text; reproductions of source material wherever 
possible, many previously unused illustrations as well as the 
works of classical artists. This series of fifteen volumes repre- 
sents a real contribution to every phase of American history. 


St. George’s High School DoroTHY CATHERINE KLEESPIES 
Evanston, Illinois 


The Influence of Environment on the Settlement of Missouri. By 
James Fernando Ellis, Ph.D. Dissertation presented to the 
Faculty of Saint Louis University in Partial Fulfillment of 
the Requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Webster Publishing Company, St. Louis, Missouri, 1929, pp. 
vi+180. 


Geography and history are so intimately related that neither 
can be properly understood apart from the other. Both are so- 
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cial studies, and as such are concerned with human activities, 
the one emphasizing space and the other, time; but neither is 
concerned exclusively with either concept. An historical event 
has not only a definite occurrence in time but is associated with 
some particular place. Geographical forces, usually operating 
slowly, must use the records of history to get a measurable 
amount of change. Similarly, human institutions yield sooner or 
later to the influences of natural environment. 

These mutual relations, being more or less obvious, might 
be expected to receive frequent emphasis at the hands of teach- 
ers; yet, as a matter of fact, there is a tendency to treat each 
subject in isolation—a procedure which can hardly be defended 
as being in the interest of either subject-matter or of sound 
pedagogy. The reason for this lack of correlation must be 
sought in the traditional methods of the textbook writer who 
too frequently treats hia special field on the assumption that 
knowledge belongs in water-tight compartments. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. The result has been unfortunate, 
and few subjects have suffered more from this process of de- 
vitalizing knowledge than history and geography. In the past 
the historian has all too frequently minimized, if he did not ig- 
nore, the potent influence of geographical conditions and forces, 
while the geographer went to the opposite extreme and exag- 
gerated the influences of natural forces to such a degree that 
man appeared to be but a mere plaything on the great cosmic 
stage. 

The present work steers a well-planned course between these 
extreme positions. While its main purpose is to point out the 
importance of geographical influences on the history of the set- 
tlement of Missouri, it makes no claim that environmental forces 
were the only ones which were operative during the period under 
investigation. 

The method of treatment is historical except in the case of 
the introductory chapter, which is devoted to an analysis of those 
geographical factors that have been operative in bringing about 
the settlement of Missouri and in directing the stream of im- 
migration. Of these the more significant would appear to have 
been the location and topography of the state, its great water 
routes and copious water supply, its mineral wealth and exten- 
sive forests, its soil and climate, its fauna and flora, and in gen- 
eral the richness and diversity of its resources. 
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The different political periods are studied in chronological 
order and the geographical influences operating during each 
period are analyzed in a manner which shows that the writer is 
thoroughly at home in dealing not only with the larger factors, 
both historical and geographical, which influenced the settlement 
and development of his native state, but even with those details 
of local history and physiography which give the reader assur- 
ance that the author is not content with stating “glittering gen- 
eralities,” but is willing to test hypotheses by applying them to 
the solution of specific problems. 

The purely historical part is contained in the last five chap- 
ters. Chapter ii deals with the period of French control 
(1673-1769) ; chapter iii, with the period of Spanish control 
(1769-1804) ; chapter iv, with the period of Federal control 
(1804-1821) ; chapter v with the period from the beginning of 
statehood (1821) to the beginning of the Civil War. The last 
chapter deals with the period from the close of the Civil War 
to 1875. 

It would appear that following the Civil War immigration in 
Missouri “was influenced less by geographical features than it 
was during the earlier periods in that railroads and highways 
directed the flow of population rather than the natural water- 
ways and trails over mountains and through valleys.” 

The work is readable, scholarly, and timely. It will be wel- 
comed not only in academic circles but by every teacher who 
believes in offering a better integrated course in the history and 
geography of Missouri. 

John Carroll University HuGH GRAHAM, PH. D. 

Cleveland 


Pioneering in China: The Story of the Rev. Francis Xavier Eng- 
bring, O.F.M. By the Rev. Marion A. Habig, O. F. M., Fran- 
ciscan Herald Press, Chicago, 1930. 


A few weeks ago I read an article in the New York Herald 
entitled, “Old China Hands.” The purpose of the article in ques- 
tion was to show what some people with China’s interest at 
heart had succeeded in accomplishing. There was the dramatic 
episode of the diplomatist, the conquests of the foreign Sino- 
logue, the heroic endeavors of the Protestant missionary, the 
gracious tributes of the literary writer, the hectic adventures 
of the commander of the man-of-war; but, sad to say, there was 
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not one word of the Christ-like achievements of the Catholic 
missionary. In this, we have only ourselves to blame; for the 
lives of our Catholic missionaries in China are of such a nature 
that if told they would literally fill volumes. 

Pioneering in China presents to us the life of an American 
Franciscan missionary in what has been termed the most diffi- 
cult portion of the Lord’s vineyard. There is unfolded to our 
gaze a tale of a man who regarded the salvation of the souls of 
others of far greater importance than the health of his own 
body, a tale the beauty of which is only enhanced by the dangers 
that are met, the trials that are endured, the sorrows that weigh 
down and oppress. In the brief sketch of Father Engbring’s life 
we can find drama that would bring a tear to the eye as well as 
a smile to the cheek; we can find narrated adventures of such 
heroic a nature as to make us realize that the age of chivalrous 
deeds has not yet passed; we can find mention of the efforts 
made to master the Chinese language, than which there is no 
harder language on earth; we can read of deeds that would make 
those of military commanders pale into insignificance. But 
above all these, we find that serene confidence in God which 
is so characteristic of all those who have offered themselves 
for voluntary service in foreign fields. It is this motive of 
doing all for the love of God that makes of the missionary’s 
life a tale the unfolding of which is written in letters of gold in 
the Book of Life, a tale that inspires the timid with courage, 
and causes the courageous to make yet greater efforts in carry- 
ing out God’s will. 

It is with a certain feeling of pride that I recommend the 
reading of Father Engbring’s life. But had the biographer been 
able to see China in reality, it is my opinion that he would have 
written a book that would have rendered even greater testimony 
to the heroism of the Chinese missionary. The pioneer is the 
one who clears the ground and plants the seed, the fruit of which 
others will reap in joy, where he sowed in sorrow. The pioneer 
receives all the knocks of the game, while to others go the praise 
and the applause. The pioneer’s work is soon forgotten and the 
memory of his name soon vanishes in the thoughts of men; but 
his work and his memory is not, and will not, be forgotten by 
Him who said, “What you have done to these, my least brethren, 
you did it unto Me.” 

If there is one criticism I can make of Pioneering in China, 
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it is this: I find that in the narrative portions of the sketch the 
sentences, and consequently the narrative, become monotonous. 
This is, in the main, due to the fact that too many short sen- 
tences are grouped together, thus producing a staccato effect 
far from pleasing. 
St. Louis University Louis G. Sonzat, S. J. 
St. Louis 


The Sisters of Mercy of Maryland, 1855-1930. By Sister Mary 
Loretto Costello, M. A., B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1931, 
pp. 249. $3.00. 


This is the graphic tale of the rise of the Baltimore home of 
the Sisters of Mercy, the congregation of religious founded in 
Dublin a century ago by Catherine Elizabeth McAuley, as Right 
Reverend Thomas J. Shahan tells us in the Introduction of 
the work. The congregation grew and spread and 1843 wit- 
nessed their establishment in Pittsburgh. In 1846 similar estab- 
lishments appeared in both Chicago and New York, while others 
were founded in Providence (1850), San Francisco (1854), and 
Baltimore (1855). 

To tell the story of this home as set down by Sister Mary 
Loretto is impossible in this short space; but it is interesting to 
note the rapidity with which the little community grew. From 
the care of the Washington Infirmary, which then stood on the 
square bounded by Fourth and Fifth Streets between F and G, 
now the site of the Pension Office, and of which they took charge 
in the year 1852 at the request of Dr. Albert T. F. May, curator 
of the hospital, they extended their activity into the many and 
varied branches of work carried on at present in the state of 
Maryland. These include the Mercy Hospital of Baltimore, 
which celebrated its Golden Jubilee in 1924, Mount Saint Agnes 
College, which was chartered in 1890 by the State of Maryland, 
and several other schools and asylums of scarcely less im- 
portance. 

Perhaps the chapter which will interest the casual reader 
most is the ninth, dealing with the activities of the Sisters in the 
Spanish-American and World Wars. It is written well and the 
great and near-great slip in and out of the pages with an ease 
that bespeaks the author’s grasp of her materials. The whole 
of the book is interspersed with numerous laudatory obituaries 
of the many members of the community who labored long and 
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diligently in the vineyard of the Lord during the period covered 
by the author. The text proper is followed by a Chronology and 
a Necrology, both of which enhance the value of the work. 
However, the student interested in the history of Maryland 
Catholicity and similar subjects will be disappointed in the auth- 
or’s failure to include a bibliography or to amplify in any way 
the text with footnotes. 
St. Louis University EDWARD HAROLD YOUNG, A. B. 
St. Louis 


“Governor Mendinueta’s Proposals for the Defense of New Mexi- 
co, 1772-1778.” Edited by Alfred B. Thomas. Reprinted from 
the New Mezico Historical Review, 1931, pp. 21-39. 


Mid-America (October, 1929) has already called attention to 
the notable research work being done in the colonial period of 
the Spanish Southwest by Professor Alfred B. Thomas of the 
University of Oklahoma. Professor Thomas’s special field of in- 
vestigation is the Spanish expansion north from the New Mexi- 
can borderlands in the direction of the Missouri Valley. In this 
field he has already broken not a little new ground, his published 
studies being distinctly the result of first-hand research in the 
Spanish Archives of the Indies in Seville. The present brochure 
reproduces a group of documents brought to light by Professor 
Thomas on a recent visit to Seville, which was made possible by 
a subsidy from the Guggenheim Foundation. They present an 
aspect of the writer’s study of the rule of Governor Juan Bau- 
tista de Ansa, throwing light particularly on the history of 
Spanish-Indian relations in the Southwest. Professor Thomas’s 
illuminating studies will be followed with interest by all schol- 
ars who have come to realize the significance in American his- 


tory of the advancing Spanish frontier. 
G. J. G. 


“Mount Joliet: Its Place in Illinois History and Its Location.” 
By Robert Knight and Lucius Zeuch. Reprinted from the 
Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, Volume 23, 
Number 1, April, 1930. 


This is another joint study of a problem of Illinois history by 
the same two thoroughgoing investigators who gave us in 1928 
their notable contribution to the problem of the Old Chicago 
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Portage. Mount Joliet (only a bare remnant remains today, the 
bulk of it having been cut away) was as late as the middle nine- 
teenth century a well known landmark at the head of Lake 
Joliet, an enlargement of the Des Plaines river not far from the 
city of Joliet. Explorers, voyageurs, missionaries, traders, tra- 
vellers, and other Illinois pioneers from the seventeenth century 
on, as they passed in either direction between the Great Lakes 
and the Lower Illinois, caught sight of this natural elevation on 
the surrounding plain, an elevation which in the distance took 
on the appearance of a mountain. It came accordingly to be 
described in journals and indicated on maps. Journals, maps, 
engineers’ surveys, government reports, and other pertinent doc- 
umentary material have accordingly been utilized by the authors 
of this admirable topographical and historical reconstruction of 
one of the outstanding physical features of primitive Ilinois. 

G. J. G. 


Annals of the Province of the Sacred Heart O. F. M., No. 5, 1931, 
Worman Printery, Teutopolis, Illinois. 


The Franciscans of the Province of the Sacred Heart (erected 
in 1879) continue in this valuable serial to preserve for the fu- 
ture historian a record of their activities, ministerial, education- 
al and otherwise, in the Middle West. Under the caption, Ne 
Memoria Pereat (p. 310 ff.), are reproduced vivid first-hand ac- 
counts of the experiences of Franciscan Fathers who during the 
World War gave their services to the American cause in the 
capacity of army chaplains. A Brother of the Order drafted 
into the ranks also has his story to tell in original diary form, 
and an engaging story it is. The sons of St. Francis are to be 
congratulated on thus placing within reach of the reading public 
these highly interesting and edifying memorials at once of piety 
and loyalty to country. 
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SPORTBALLS 


A New Ball for Group Play 
SPORTBALLS are made of lamin- 
ated inner tube stock of six (6) 
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sphere. SPORTBALL has a patented 
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A New Study in 
Educational Psychology 





Alene Ralston — Catharine J. Gage 
Philadelphia Normal School 


A thoroughly objective, non-technical presenta- 
tion of the facts of Educational Psychology. Be- 
cause of the treatment of Original Nature in the 
first section of the book, it is not necessary that 
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We carry a complete line of Loose-Leaf Ledger Forms, Binders, Filing 
Equipment and Typewriter Supplies 
Catholic Institutions Receive Prompt Attention 
Call Us and Be Convinced 


Franklin 4661 or 4662 


FRANZ STATIONERY CO. 
Office S 


Stationers up. 
184 W. Washington St. Chicago, Illinois 
Prompt Service on All Orders Whether Local or Out of Town 





Phone Euclid 187 


MURPHY BROS. TEAMING CO. 


Steam Shovel and Excavating Contractors 


1128-30 North Boulevard 
OAK PARK, ILL. 





EXCELSIOR 


COMPLETE FAMILY FINISH 
Try our COMPLETE Family Finish service for housewives—everything thoroughly 
washed, starched where necessary, and ideally ironed, ready for use. Moderate cost 
—a family of four costs only about $3.75! 


Our Rough Dry service may better suit your needs. Everything is Excelsior-washed, 
the flat pieces neatly ironed and the other things all ready to iron. This service is 
only 12c a pound, minimum charge, Tlic. Won't you call our nearest office today! | 


EXCELSIOR LAUNDRY CQO. 


The Excelsior Excels’’ 

2822-42 Wentworth Ave. 4608 Kenmore Avenue | 

GENERAL OFFICES: NORTH SIDE: 
CALumet 6622 EDGewater 8875 





OPEN SUNDAYS PHONE: LACKAWANNA 9696 | 


CHICAGO MONUMENT CO. 


INCORPORATED 


2813 Thatcher Avenue 


Beye ey RIVER GROVE, ILL. | 


President and Manager 
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| Phone Roosevelt 4330 PLAIN PLASTERING 
| 


Architectural Decorating Co. 
ConTRACTORS 
Manufacturers of Ornaments in Plaster 
Cement and Composition 


| 1600-10 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET CHICAGO 





LIBERTY FIREWORKS CO. 


Manufacturers — Distributors — Importers 


| A complete line of Fireworks for every purpose and occasion 
More Beautiful Colors, Greater Flash and Louder Bangs 
Office, Factory and Magazines 


FRANKLIN PARK, ILL. 
A Suburb West of Chicago 





You are invited to visit our Galleries for 


Mantels - Fireplaces 
and 
Fireplace Furnishings 





We contract for Tile Installation 





McWAYNE COMPANY 


609 N. Wells Street Chicago 
| 
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COVER YOUR RADIATORS 


A Variety of 
Styles Finished 
to Match Your 

Decorations 


Visit Our 
Factory Dis- 
play Rooms 

Phone 
Normal 

0820 


Est. 1898 


FRED RIEBEL & CO. 


6217-19-21 Wentworth Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


STUCCO WORK 


Old stueco houses made like new by Archaic Waterproof Stucco 
Process applied by hand, 4 to % inch thickness, in many textures and 


finishes. Will not crack or peel. 

Our representative will call at your suggestion and show samples 
and give estimates. We cover Chicago and suburbs. Large or small 
jobs given same courtesy and attention. 


ED. BEERTHUIS 


“The Stucco Man” 
1918 N. California Ave., Chicago, III. Tel. Humb. 9156 


MATH. RAUEN COMPANY 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


326 WEST MADISON STREET 
FRANKLIN 7920 CHICAGO 














Saint Xavier College for Women 


| 4928 Cottage Grove Avenue Chicago, Illinois | 


LIBERAL ARTS COURSE 
PRE-MEDICAL — CERTIFICATE — MUSIC — ART 
Autumn, Winter, Spring Quarters. Summer Term 
Teacher’s (Chicago) Promotional Credit Classes 
SEND FOR ANNOUNCEMENT 
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UROPE 


The picturesque St. Lawrence Seaway is the 
shortest ocean route to and from Europe. Sail 
from French Montreal or Quebec on the mag- 
nificent white Empresses, or the fast new cabin 
Duchesses and sister ships. Inquire particularly 
about special service during the Eucharistic 
Congress direct to Dublin. Rates to meet every 
purse. Choice of accommodations now. (All 


For complete information i i with altars for celebratin 
and Little Flower booklet liners equipped . 
aply to Mass. ) 


Zz. Kenney 
suandiig ‘General Agent 


oy 
“ant Canadian 
World’s Grea age 
Travel tae Pacific 


| Carry Canadian Pacific Express Travellers Cheques — Good the World Over 





POWER AND HEATING BOILERS 


We Undertake Contracts for the Construction 
of Complete Boiler Plant Installations 


POWER PLANTS 
Notre Dame University - - - - South Bend, Indiana 
Society of the Divine Work - - - - Techny, Illinois 
GREENHOUSE BRAZING | PLANTS 
Bohemian National Cemetery - - Chicago, Illinois 


| Resurrection Cemetery . - Justice, Illinois 
| KROESCHELL BOILER COMPANY, Y, 4203 Diversey Ave., Chicago 





307 N. MICHIGAN BLVD. 
205 WACKER DRIVE Branch Tel. State 7046 


Tel. State 9893 
Offices} 554 5. WABASH AVE. 
Tel. Harrison 8133 


Telephone State 2870 


CROFOOT, NIELSON & CO. 
BLUE PRINTZRS 
Artist and Drawing Materials 


Special Service, Always Speed and Results. Big Floor Space and 
Equipment for Rush Orders 


14 N. Franklin St. Chicago, Illinois 
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PHONE LAWNDALE 2976 Church and School Work a Specialty 


J. SMITH & CO. 


Galvanized Iron and Copper Cornices 


Slate and Tile Roofing 
Metal Skylights, Metal Ceilings, Etc. 
General Sheet Iron and Copper Work 


2116-18 So. California Ave. Chicago, Illinois 





Established 1893 Incorporated 1902 


COLUMBIA WINDOW CLEANING COMPANY 
W. G. Taylor, Pres. A. E. Taylor, Sec. and Treas. 
We clean windows, scrub floors and wash woodwork anywhere in Chicago 
and are thoroughly equipped for any work in this line. Only competent help 


employed—satisfactory work guaranteed. We assume responsibility for any | 


breakage or other damage resulting from the carelessness of our employees. 


Skylights Cleaned by Special Process 
We Carry Workmen’s Compensation and Public Liability Insurance 


510 W. Van Buren St. Harrison 3033 





Q. STEWART, Pres. B. J. MARTELETTI, V. P. 


NOVAK MOSAIC CO. 


Office 800 N. Clark and 
Warehouse 2019-2031-2023 Walnut Street 


Chicago, IIl. 
Tel. Sup. 3546, Sup. 9629 








TELEPHONES: WELLINGTON 5802-3-4 


hiteLilylee Cream Co. 


Always Good Always Pure 


1535-41 MELROSE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Special Attention Given To All Special Orders 
We Specialize in Pies, Cakes, and Molds 
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Artistic Picture Framing 


Frames made to order in any size 


—_ 200 210———T0 = 


For correct framing bring your pictures to us. We harmonize 
mouldings to bring out the beauty of the pictures we frame. 


Old Frames Refinished—Oil Paintings Restored 


MUELLER BROS., Inc. 


0 
| 
° 
0 
| 
° 
0 
| 
206 S. Wabash Ave. Harrison 4384 | 
° 
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Telephone Superior 4726 








W. J. LYNCH COMPANY 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


844 RUSH STREET 
CHICAGO 








Let Us Electrify and Modernize 
Your Pipe Organ 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Our Used Organs Carry New Instrument 
Guarantee 





Tuning and Repairing 
Indorsed by the Clergy Since 1897 


LZ. B. Morris Organ 
Company 


833 Sheridan Rd. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Bittersweet 1341 


D, oo 0 —o ooo —=—s00 
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BURHKE-GEARY 
CORPORATION 


Interior Decorators, Painters, Mural Painters 


Institutional and Ecclesiastical Decorative Work 
Our Specialty 


Proposals and Suggestions Furnished Upon Request 
Without Obligation 


| PHONES BELMONT 1960-1961 
4035-37 Fullerton Ave. Chicago, Illinois | 





FRANK O. CARLSON 


Blackboards and Signs 
NEW INSTALLATIONS 
Plain - - - Ruled - - - Lettered 
OLD BLACKBOARDS RESURFACED 
For Parochial Schools, Colleges, Academies, and Other Catholic 
‘Institutions 
High Grade Lettering for Schools and Colleges 

309 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. Wabash 1201 





Lawn and Garden Sprinkling Systems | 
Miller Frost-Proof Underground and Overhead Installations |} 


Your Grounds Kept Luxuriant by Proper 
Watering in the Convenient Modern Method 
A Request for Descriptive Literature Will Not Obligate You 


KARL D. FALK 
2150 Vilas Place — Telephone Ravenswood 1427 


CHICAGO 
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H. 8S. MILLS MAUSOLEUM 
All Saints Cemetery 
Erected by William J. Blake Monument Company 


William J. Blake Monument Company 


WILLIAM J. BLAKE, President 
With over thirty years Continuous Service 
Designers and Builders of Mausoleums and Memorials in Granite 


Studio 35th Floor 


PITTSFIELD BUILDING 
55 E. WASHINGTON ST. at WABASH AVE. TELEPHONE CENTRAL 2917 
Acrose the street from Marshall Fields Telephone or Send for Free Booklet 





W. E. O’NEIL CONSTRUCTION CO. 
308 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 


Telephone: State 4316 





GIBBS-BOARDTILE 
The Newest and Best Tiling for Walis and 


Ceilings 
Nothing Like It In The Market Anywhere 
(Not a substitute but an improvement) 
Be Up To The Minute 
Install Boardtile in your New Home. Remodel 
the Old Home and make it look like New. 
Your bathrooms, kitchens and vestibules will look 
better, keep cleaner, be more sanitary and will 
retain “that beautiful” colorful luster indefinitely 
without the expense of repairs. 
Gibbs-Boardtile best for the home, the church, the 
schoolroom, the office and the shop. 
Costs less, looks best, last longest, does not chip, 
crack or craze. For articulars Address 


GIBBS-BOARDTILE CORPORATION 
Telephone—Haymarket 6400 
_ 344 N. Ogden Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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Institutional 


work 


Norton Door Closer Company 


2900 No. Western Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





PATRONIZE 
OUR 
ADVERTIZERS 





Douglas 7307-7308 


JOHN H. MOSACK & CO. 


Painters and Decorators 


442 OAKWOOD BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL. 























For over Seventy Years— 


| our landscape organization and nurseries have designed and planted home 
grounds, schools, institutions, golf clubs, parks, play grounds, ete., through- 


out the Middle West. 
Your inquiry will receive prompt attention, without obligation to you. 


SWAIN NELSON & SONS CO. 


Landscape Gardeners Since 1856 
Phones: Glenview 87, Rogers Park 6620 Glenview, Illinois 





——_TELEPHONES—. OFFICE FURNITURE 
4325 CENTRAL 4326 FIRE PROOF SAFES 


KENDRICK FURNITURE CO. 


Complete Office Outfitters 


Largest Stock of All Kinds of Used Office Furniture in City 
We Also Rent and Buy 
DISPLAY ROOMS 





| 221-223 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO | 





Schools and Colleges Now Enjoying 
ARCHERY 
The Great Out-Door Sport 
Archery Sales and Service Carry All Standard Equipment 


ALSO MADE TO ORDER 
LEMON WOOD BOWS 
Number 40, 5 Foot 3 Inches 
Number 45, 5 Feot 6 Inches 
Arm Guard, Ladies’ Size 
Arm Guard, Men’s Size 


CHESTER W. BROWN CO. 
510 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 





B AZ, A AR Merchandise at prices that will make you buy. 

We are selling churches in all parts of the 
country, watches, clocks, china, fountain pens, silverware, smok- 
er’s articles, many more fund raising articles, etc. 


PUNCHBOARDS ..'F°. so, tree for the asking. 
HECHT, COHEN COMPANY 


201-205 Madison St. Chicago, Illinois 














| 
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Index of Advertisements 








ARCHERY SUPPLIES 
Chester W. Brown Co. 
ART MARBLE STONE 
Burke Stone Co. 
ART SUPPLIES 
Milton Bradley Co. 
ARCHITECTURAL DECORATING 
Architectural Decorating Co. 
ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE 
Chicago Architectural Bronze Co. 
BAZAAR GOODS 
Hecht Cohen 


BLAGKBOARDS AND SIGNS 
Frank O. Carlson 
BOARD TILE 
Gibbs Boardtile Corp. 
BOILERS 
Kroeschell Boiler Co. 
BOOKS AND PUBLISHING 
d Lippincott Co. 
World Book Co. 


CONTRACTORS 
W. E. O'Neil Const. Co. 
W. J. Lynch Co. 
Math Rauen & Co. 

CUT STONE 
Thos. J. Vernia ..... 
Sell & Ellingson ... 


DOOR CLOSERS 

Norton Door Closer Co..... 
DRAWING MATERIAL 

Crofoot Nielson 


ELECTRIC SUPPLIES 
Hohman & Hill 
ENTERTAINMENT PLAYS 
T. 8S. Denison 
FILTERS 
International Filter Co. 
FISH 
George S. Sloan & Sons 
FIRE DOOR 
Variety Fire Deee Ge. is «ios sé cies s ct Whos dsipne cep weewowerersecnccccccesesereses 
FIREWORKS 
Liberty Fireworks Display Co. 
FURNITURE 
Kendrick Furniture Co. 


GLASS 
Calta Glass Works (Laboratory) 


HOTELS 
La Salle Hotel 

HOTEL LAUNDRY SERVICE 
Excelsior Laundry Co. 


ICE CREAM MFGRS. 

White Lily Ice Cream Co. 
INTERIOR DECORATORS 

Burhke-Geary Corp. 
JANITOR SUPPLIES 

Joseph Arthur Supply Co. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 
Milton Bradley Co. 





KITCHEN ee MFGS. 
Webber & Wel 


LABORATORIES 

Columbus Laboratories 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 

Wm. A. Beaudry & Associates 

Swain Nelson & Sons Co. 
LIGHTING 

Marvelite Art Prod. Co. 
LIMESTONE 

Thos. J. Vernia 
LOOSELEAF BINDERS 

Van Buren Bros. 


MATTRESS MFG. 
Rhien Bros. 

MONUMENTS 
W. J. Blake Monument Co. 
Chicago Monument Co. 


OPTICIAN 

Dr. Effie 0. Jones 
ORGANS 

T. D. Morris 


PAINTING AND DECORATING 
G. W. Berquist Decorating Co. 
John H. Mosack 
Burhke-Geary Corp. 

PICTURE FRAMING 
Mueller Bros. 

PL — 

Crane Co. 

POU LTRY AND FOOD SUPPLIES 
Holth & Co. 

Geo. 8. Sloan & Sons 


RADIATOR CABINETS 
PR SE UD. ei cb khan cca bdane 5.6 OR RaOe Es cee edd sca Cb wess ouen Keats 16 
Metal Radiator Cabinet Co. 

RAILROADS 
Canadian Pacific 

REAL ESTATE 


SEALS 

Meyer & Wenthe 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 

Milton Bradley Co. 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

De Paul University 

St. Xavier's College 
SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES 

W. M. Welch Mfg. Co. 
SHEET METAL AND» ROOFING CONTRACTORS 

J. Smith & Co. 
SPRINKLING SYSTEMS 

Karl D. Falk 
STATIONERY 

Franz Stationery Co. 
STONE 

Thos. J. Vernia 
STUCCO 

Ed. Beerthuis 


TEAMING CONTRACTORS 
Murphy Bros. Teaming Co. 
TERRAZZO CONTRACTORS 
Novak Mosaic Co. 
riLE CONTRACTORS 
rrr ee er re rer Ne eo, SP re TT Tete Tee Tete ite eh te 15 


VENTILATORS 
Rossbach & Sons 


WHOLESALE MEATS AND PROVISION CO. 

BOE. Ds. nec hndo 00d + oo co bsiawehs BEd ob bok Ue nade ob cevesanast Inside 
WINDOW CLEANERS 

Columbia Window Cleaning Co. 

















